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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


"To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
ITAVING experienced your kind at- 
tention to the short Memoirs, which 


I successively sent you, of four of 


my departed children, and having 
reason to hope that those accounts 
were not void of utility, I transmit 
the following account of another de- 
parted daughter, whose conduct in 
life (if the testimony of friends may 
pe admitted) was in many respecis 
higsly exemplary, and gave evidence 
ofher love to God, and unteigned 
Mithin the Redeemer. I take this 
liberty also, al the request of some 
who were mostiptimately acquatuted 
with her, and who have furnished 
me with such accounts as will convey 
a just idea of her character alter she 
had ceased to be a member of my 
family. 

Her natural disposition was frank, 
affectionate, generous, and cheerful. 
Xeligious impressions seem to have 
been made early upon her mind, and 
to have grown up gradually; but no 
particular period could be assigned 
lor thelr commencement. In a fa- 
miliar letter to her mother, ee 
she had arrived at her twenty-fourth 
year, she thus Cc xpressed he V 
“Tt is a difficult thing for one sur. 
rounded by every comfort, to look 
upon this world as only a passage to 
the next. Indeed, the corruption of 
our hearts might be a sufficient rea- 
son for our wishing for a change, 
exclusively of all the joys that are 
Promised to those who are so happy 
“Slo arrive at heaven: but the pain 
which the Christian feels on account 
Christ. Observ. No. 189. 


‘ . 
sel{ s—— 


of the corruption of his heart, is an 
enviable pain.”’ 

Vhen about twenty-six years of 
age, she shewed great attention to 
her private devotions. usually retir. 
ing three times in the day for that 
purpose; a practice which she con- 
tinued through life, though nothing 
of ostentation ever appeared on these 
otcusions. 

In 1797 she married the Rev. R. 
J——, with whom an union of sen- 
timent and affection subststed, which 
Was increased and confirmed by 
their more intimate acquaintance 
with each other. She became the 
mother of eight children, of whom 
seven survive to deplore the loss of 
an affectionate, pious, and judicious 
parent, 

In the education of ber children, 
she evinced great firmness without 
harshness, and tenderness without 
indulgence. In this important branch 
of family duty her husband concur- 
red, and properly took a_ leading 
part. The children were early 
broucht to behave with decorum and 
subimtssion to authority, even before 
their understandings were capable of 
receiving instruction. When they 
were capable, instruction was con. 
veyed to them in an impressive, yet 
tender manner. She hada peculiar 
talent jor reproving what she observ- 
ed amiss in their conduct; of which 
the following litthe anecdote may be 
considered as a specimen :—Her 
youngest son, then six years of age, 
had one Sunday behaved inacareless, 
and somewhat irreverent, manner at 
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church. She was at that time for- 
bidden by her medical advisers to 
speak aloud, on account of a com- 
plaint at her chest: she therefore 
wrote down her reproof, and desired 
one of her sisters to read it to the of- 
fender. As he had cxpressed’ a 
wish to be a minister when he 
should arrive at a proper age, she 
put her reproof into the form ofa 
sermon; and supposed the following 
address to be made by him to the 
children of his congregation. ‘I 
now address myselfto little children.— 
You must go to church, but you may 
look about you; and if you have a 
book before you, you need never 
look atit; and you may move about 
all the time you are at church, and 
not remember one word that was 
said. This was the way I did when 
I was a little boy, and { do not re. 
member ever feclin# sorry for doing 
so.” The boy felt the keenness of 
this irony, and seemed much ashamed 
of his conduct. This talent of faith- 
ful yet mild reproot, was not confined 
to her children; but was also exten- 
ded to her triends, and to ali that 
were about her. 

The exercise of self-denial and 
mutual kindness was Constantly and 
earnestly pressed upon the minds 
of her children; and as their under- 
standings improved, the various du- 
ties of life were urged upon Chris. 
tian principles. The foilowing ex- 
tracts from a letter to one of her 
daughters will further shew her 
manner of conveying instruction to 
her family. While attentive to the 
least deviationin them from the path 
of duty, her constant aim was, to lead 
them to a right faith in the Redeem- 
er, that they might not depend upon 
any righteousness of their own for 
pardon and aeceptance with God. 

“© My dear , as it has pleased 
God to deprive me of the power to 
converse with you, L have determined 
to take up my pen, to point out one 
or two things that may be of use to 
you. You are now arriving at an 
age when religion should appear of 











[Sept. 
the first consequence to you, Ifyou 
do not begin now to be serious about 


your soul, there is a canger of your 
growing more and move indifferent 
toit. In Scripture this work which 
we have to do is called a warfare 
which implies that we have enemies 
to fight against ; but these enemies 
vary in different persons, so that] 
would have you set about an examin. 
ation, what are the things in you 
which you know to be displeasing: to 
God. Thereare some things which 
your fricnds can see; but there are 
more, [ i:iave no doubt, that ave known 
only to God and yourself. By way 
of heiping you to set about this dut 
of seif-examination, as a kind mother, 
I wiii point out one or two things in 
you which [ have observed, and 
which will be something to begin 
with in this good employment. It is 
saldin the Bivie, #e kindly aiTection- 
ed one towards another ; and, Let 
brotherly love continue, We should 
ask ourselves, Am I striving to keep 
this commandment? Do I ever give 
up my will, or any little self-indulg- 
ence, to make my brothers and sis. 
ters happy, and to please them? At 
one time I had very great pleasure 
in seeing you exercise this beautiful 
system of self.denial, more than you 
doat present. Now, to-day, you had 
a hassock which I observed you kept 
to yourself, whilst your sister was 
left without one. I cannot myself 
find out where the enjoyment was 
of doing this. You know that fre. 
quently on a Sunday, I have invited 
you to use part of mine; and it was 
more pleasure to me than having it 
all to myself. In little things which 
occur every day, the strife is—* Let 
Mt Aave it ;’? whereas it should be— 
‘I have more pleasure in gratifying 
you than myself” This would be 
pleasing to God, and would also make 
you happier.”’ 

After giving some directions re- 
specting the books she should read 
in the intervals of Diviue worship on 
the Lord’s day, and recommending 
particularly the perusal of Dodl- 
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dridge’s Rise and Progress of Reli- 
cionin the Soul, Mrs. J proceed- 
ed—* i think also that you ought to 
take more time for your private Ge- 
sotions.”? She then earnestly advis- 
ed her retiring to her reom before 
bedtime, that she might have an op- 
portunity of reading the Scriptures 
by berseli, and thinking over what 
she had done in the day, and then 
added—** It is not the length of your 
prayers that if recommend them 
to God, but faib in Christ, which 
alone can procure for usthose things 
of which we standin peed. That is, 
itis Christ who procures them tor 
us; but it is through faith that we 
receive them. Whatever we ask 
for, depending upon him, we shail 
receive. But as, on the one hand, 
we must not expect to recommend 
ourse!ves to God by our much speak. 
ing ; so, on the other, we are to leave 
ourselves sufficient time, not to hur- 
ry over our prayers.” 

These little details may perhaps 
appear to some readers to possess 
scarcely interest sufficient to render 
them worthy of being so particularly 
recorded; yet I cannot but think 
that such familiar instances of re- 
ligion, in quiet and domestic life. 
Inuy oftentimes furnish a lesson of 
useful instruction, or a pattern for 
ordiaary imitation, beyond what is 
derived from memoirs more replete 
with brilliant incidents or senti- 
Ments, 

As it was her constant practice 
to speak evil of no one, so it was 
her delight to set before her chil- 
dren the example of any person 
with whose piety and good conduct 
she became acquainted. An_ in- 
stance appears in a letter to another 
of her daughters. 

—‘* We are now at —, Mrs. 
S—— isa pattern for all ladies to 
follow. If I and all my daughters 
were like her, we should be one of 
the best families in all —-—shire. 
ai? can see by her conduct that the 
es isher guide. She has not the 
“ectation of any grace, but the re- 








ality. Se/fseems in her to have no 
place. I believe she has habituated 
herself so long to act from higher 
principles, that it is very little self- 
denial to her to give up to others, 
and study their comfort rather than 
her own.’’ 

‘* | have looked into Miss Hamil- 
ton’s work lately, and have been 
much pleased with her sentiments 
on self-denial, She points out very 
strikingly its beneficial effects, when 
it is excrcised even in little daily 
occurrences, | it brings the mind 
into a state of subordination, which 
enabies us to resist temptation, and 
prepares us for disappointments in 
life. Ihave myself frequently ob- 
served the different effects of disap- 
pointments on persons who are ex- 
ercising themselves in this way, and 
those who are not. We can never 
be too young to begin this salutary 
employment. Indeed, I hope you 
do exercise it sometimes, for you 
have often had its advantages point- 
ed out to you. I wantit to be more 
a system with you. Had you omit- 
ted to take your meals, you would 
feel the want of them: let this prin- 
ciple then become more and more 
habitual to you, that so it may be- 
come one of your fleasant employ- 
ments; and,in a manner, as needful 
as your meals. 

‘* How happy should we all be, if 
we considered more how we might 
please God! He sees our hearts ; 
and it is our motives by which he 
judges of our actions. O, my dear 
——-, lct us pray God to give us the 
Spirit to enable us to do what is 
pleasing to Him; for without that 
Spirit we can do nothing.” 

It seems that the reproof con- 
tained in the former of these letters, 
had produced its proper effect; for, 
in a subsequent letter to c§e-of her 


sons, she thus writes :—— There is. 


one thing I ought to-tell you in 
praise of your sisters,. which. gave 
me great pleasure. Mr. W. said, 
that they were vecy-leind to each oth- 
er. You know, my déar boys, what 
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delight it would afford us to see 
brotherly love amongst you. I hope 
you have learned the cxxxili. d 
Psalm, which I recommended to 
you. You recollect also the fable cf 
the bundle of sticks. I wish you all 
toretinember it. When you return 
home at the next vacation, £ hope 
we shallsee a great improvement In 
this respect. You will be happier, as 
well as every one wround you. Each 
one must determine to give up to 
others ; and ote will find greater 
salisfaction in this, In the end, than 
ifevery one gave way to you. I[n- 
deed, it brings a present gratifica. 

tion with it. ff hope you donot for- 
get your promise to me, that you 
would read a portion of your Bible 

every day. This is a duty we 
should never torget. 1 hope also 
you will be: sin to think it a dut y to 
Improve your time, and str iveas ainet 
ot self-indulec vt habits. You will 
find it useful in future life,’ 

In another letter to the same, 
written soon after the death of a 
pious woman, Who died ip the alms- 
house—and with whom, notwithe. 
standing the disparity of their cir- 
cumstances, she had contracted an 
Intimate friendship—she thus en- 
deavoured to Impress upon him the 
example of that excellent woman, 
who was well known to all her chil- 
dren: © When I saw Mary B 
before she died, she spake of the 
preciousness of a Saviour, and her 
own unworihiness, If we have not 
him for our help, we shall find it no 
where else. Helis precious to them 
that beliéve. Let us then be tn ear- 
nest to have the Holy Spirit to teach 
us to believe on Him. What aglo- 
vious chanve to Mary, who had lived 
in poverty all her hfe, and bad many 
troubles of various kinds! We have 
lost a good woman’s prayers. We 
know not but many of our mercies 
bave been the fruits of her interces- 
stuns for us. We must now en- 
deavour to improve them.” 

Tibese extracts from her letters, 
shew suilciently the system of edu- 

tion which she, following the 
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steps of her husband, pursued with 
her children ; and, I trust, that sys- 
tem was not pursued in vain. 

She was remarkable for punctu- 
ality in her engagements, and for 
method in her domestic arranges 
ments; by which means she went 
through much business, and yet had 
leisure (o pursue a course of reading 
jor the Improvement of herself and 
her daughters. 

She was much interested in the 
concerns of the poor. Their wants 
were sought out, and judiciously re- 
lieved by her. She did not siand 
alcool from their company and con- 
versation, but had usually two or 
hrec poor women to dine at her 
youse on the Lord’s day. 

She had nue much from the 
Natural smali-pox ia infancy, which 
lefta tendency to catarrh, that fre- 
quently afiected ber in the winter 
season, and «at last terminated in a 
consumption, which proved fatal to 
her in the iiftieth year of her age. 
A visit which she paid to me the 
year preceding ber death, had given 
me the opporuinity of painfully ob- 
serving the increase of her com- 
plaint: and the accounts which | 
received from time to time, after 
her return home, coufirmed my ap- 
prehensions of her danger. I be- 
came solicitous, that her repeated 
recoveries from a dangerous situa- 
tion, should not induce, a this time, 
ai unwarranted expectation of res- 
toration to health, and therefore 
thought it my duty to lay before her 
tiny apprehensions respecting her 
sche situation. She received my 
citer abouta month before her death, 
fi ‘om which time her husband kept 
a journal of the mest material cil- 
cumstances relating to her; and 
So the last three weeks, another 

yas kept by her eldest sister, wlio 
re went to visit her, and remained 


i 
! 


with her to the time af her cepar- 
ture. From these journals I have 
extracted the following accountsy 
which will further illustrate her cha- 
racter and conduct. 
My communication of her dange! 
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was received by her with great calm- 
ness and composure, accompanied 
with strong expressions of ber obli- 
cation to me for thus directly riving 
her my opinion of her situation.— 
She observed, that many prayers 
had been offered to God for her re- 
covery; which he had not thought 
eood to answer ° it Was now, there- 
lore, proper to leave that matter to 
him, and think only on the prepara- 
tion for her removal. She added, 
that her friends had also prayed that 
her illness might be sanctified: this 
she hoped and trusted would be 
granted to her, saying, “I desire to 
be resigned to God’s will, knowing 
that he does all things well.” 

Her eyes being now turned from 
worldly affairs, and directed almost 
exclusively to the vicws of an eter- 
nal state, to which she saw herself 
hastening ; she took a iormal leave 
of her most intimate friends, as li 
about to proceed upon a journey 
whence she should not return.— 
Though oppressed with difficult 
breathing, a harassing cough, and 
universal swelling of the body, she 
continued to ride out almost daily 
in anh open carriage, and thus took 
the opportunity of visiting her more 
distant friends, to whom she com- 
municated the letter which I had 
written to her, bidding them fare. 
well with serious composure, and a 
placid cheerfulness that surprised 
and greatly affected those whom she 
visited on this occasion. Her hus- 
vand who accompanied her gives 
this account of her behaviour: “I 
have beheld with astonishment her 
Conduct during the last week. She 
has gone with the utmost composure 
and taken leave of different friends ; 
and when we have met them on the 
road, with an unruffled mind, she 
has shaken hands with them with a 
view to a final farewell.” 

Her children being once collected 
i’ her room, she thus addressed 
(hem in a most kind and affectionate 
manner :-—* You must, my dear 


children 
vy dren, read your Bible diligently. 
“ON nerlect it. 


[enter into the 


of Mrs. J. 
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spirit of it. Pray earnestly, not as 
if repeating a form of words, but 
understanding what you are praying 
for. Your hearts are naturally cor- 
rupt, and must be changed. Pray 
earnestly for new hearts. Watch 
against temptations. Keep apart 
from the world. There are means 
of grace, which God has appointed 
us ta use. Seek aninterest in Jesus 
Christ, and that will bring you peace 
at the last. You must be good, if 
you would be happy. The way of 
holiness is always a way of happi- 
ness. There must be an obedience 
unto holiness. Devote your youth 
to God—.”’ 

She then particularly addressed 
her two eldest sons, who had ex- 
pressed a desire to enter into the 
ministry. ‘If you wish to be mini- 
sters, consider the matter, that you 
may not be surprised,” meaning with 
the difculdes which might occur 
in that office. “ Weigh the matter 
well whether you will be on Gad’s 
side or not. When you go to col- 
lege, associate with none but those 
who are decidedly serious, Avoid 
evil company. Avoid the first ap- 
proaches of temptation. The trials 
of your constancy will be many ; 
and you will frequently have occa- 
sion to say, fdow can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God! If 
you are ministers, may you be the 
means of turning many to righteous- 
ness! But it is not sufficient to 
preach merely morality, there must 
be something more. Preach the 
Gospel: and what a blessing will it 
be, if you are made the instruments 
of good to your fellow-creatures !”’ 
She then added—*' I wish to leave 
you all my blessing, my dear chil- 
dren, and sey this to you now, lest ] 
should not have strength to say it at 
another time. May you all walk in 
the paths of holiness—and may we 
all meet together in heaven !”’ 

A deep humility was manifest in 
the whole of her conduct. This led 
her to maintain a constant jealousy 
over herself, and fear of selif-decep- 
tion. When her sister arrived, to 
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whom she had been accustomed to 
open her mind treely, she took an 
caliy Opporiuuity of requesting her 
Hssistauce in the way ot self-exami- 
nation. Deal gvamndy, and fatthful- 
ly with me—Do pot spare me. | 
think 1 meant what 1 sald. when I 
prayed in the night, ¢ Search me, O 
fora, and try inu thoughts, and see if 
there be any way of wickedness in me ; 
and lead me in the way everlasting :’ 
but | am atraid of being hypocritical 
-—of acting a part—ot not being sin- 
cere.”’ At ebother time, she ex- 
pressed great fear of acting only un- 
der the impression of the immediate 
prospect of death, and the impor- 
tance which such a situation would 
naturally give to those things which 
related to her eternal state, witbout 
o¢cing Influenced by the owe of God. 

She was afraid of having greatly 
fatled in the duty of self-examination; 
mut to others, who were most inti- 
mately acquainted with her, every 
pertof her conduct seemed to haye 
oassed in review before her, “IT 
sannot describe,” said one of her 
most Intimate friends, ‘¢ the humility 
expressed in her looks, while speak- 
ing of herself.” 

Of the rest which *remaineth for 
the people of God” she delighted to 
converse, saying at cone time, * What 
a blessed employment it will be to 
praise God! I feel as if I could 
praise and love him to all eternity. 
Praising our Redeemer for his love 
.o us will be sufficient to employ us 
to all eternity.” At another time, 
when the Conversation turned upon 
the happiness of heaven, she said she 
was much struck with that expres- 
sion In the Psalms, as opposed to the 
unsatisfactory pleasures of this life— 
+ 0a Lawake uf after thy likeness, 
« shall be savisFreD. After a lite 

use, she repeated the werd saTis- 

ED. 

“he often spoke with great plea. 

ce of the hope of meeting her de- 

ted religious friends in heaven; 
.e Same time expressing her de. 
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sire to possess a greater meetness 
for that state of bliss and glory.— 
Conversing with a pious minister 
upon the evidences of that meetness, 
she said she hoped she feit a strong 
abhorrence of sin, and also that she 
couid repose her soul on the Saviour 
of sinners; but she felt distressed 
that she could not do both in a great- 
er degree, adding, “ butitis a great 
comfort that Christ changeth not. 
He is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever: fhaf is my strongest 
encouragement—if it were not so, I 
could have no hope.”’ 

She entertained a deep sense of 
the natural .orruption of her heart; 
spoke of herself as having the seeds 
of all sin in her, which would, if un- 
restrained, have led her to all gross 
cin and wickedness; and said there 
was a sufficiency of cin in her very 
best duties to concern her. ‘Tam 
a sinful creature—a very sinful crea- 
ture.’ The subject of conversation 
one day being whether the sins of 
true believers would be mentioned at 
the last day, and what was implied in 
the expressions A/otted out, and cast 
into the defiths of the sea, sne remark- 
ed, that ‘she should have no objec. 
tion to have her’s made known, if It 
would add to the glory of the Re- 
deemer.”’ 

She requested the prayers of her 
friends, that she might enjoy a more 
assured confidence of the love of God 
towards her. With respect to any 
happv teelings, she was exccedingly 
jealous of deception. She said that 
the goodness of God, as displayed 
in his word, had struck her exceed. 
ingly during the last year; but she 
wanted to have a more lively sense 
of the love of Christ in the work of 
redemption ; and to feel what 1s 1m- 
plied in that expression of St. Peter; 
Unto you that believe He ts frrecious. 

She dreaded the thought of re- 
lapsing in the least from the path of 
duty, and said one day to her hus 
band, “If I must become worldly, J 
should not wish to be restored to 
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health’ Her constant aim was to 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. She said, ** [ hope 
I shall advance more In meetness be- 
fore Lam taken away. I want an 
entire resignation to the will of God, 
and to know” (with more peaceful 
assurance) “that Jesus Christ is the 

‘opitiation for my sins.” She ad- 
propitiation for my 
mired the character of God as given 
in the holy Scriptures; and studied 
the historical books as affording a 
display of that character.. On the 
Sunday evening, a fortnight before 
her death, she expressed how much 
she had been struck with the exhibi- 
tion of God’s goodness in the cvi.th 
Psalm, (read that afternoon at 
church,) even to those who were re- 
belling against him: Our fathers re- 
varded not thy wonders in Egyhi, 
we. 3 nevertheless he helped them for 
his Nume’s sake: and surely, she 
said, ‘* He that was so ready to help 
them again and again, would not re- 
ject her prayers when she cried ear- 
nestiy to him.”’ 

She possessed a deeply devotional 
spirit, The character given of her, 
by one who knew the most of her 
disposition and conduct, was, “ She 
has been a woman of prayer.”” Her 
delight was in the ordinances of Di- 
vine worship. In her extreme weak- 
hess she constantly attended both 
morning and evening prayer in the 
family: and was usually carried to 
church, either to the morning or 
evening service, (the latter of which 
she attended on the last Sunday of 
her life ;) and when able she attend. 
ed on both parts of the day. She 
often expressed the enjoyment which 
she experienced in these Divine or- 
dinances, 

Her sufferings were considerable 
Curing the latter period of her life ; 
so that she often seemed as if the 
least additional exertion would ex- 
Wbguish the lamp of life—like a 
{ulvering flame, that any little blast 
would putout: yet her amiabie, af- 
‘“culonate, hospitable feelings re- 
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mained unimpaired: and her own 
sufferings never caused her to lose 
sight of the comfort of others, in 
the minutest instances, 
minded of her sufferings by the 
servant who waited on her, she 
would sometimes repiy—-** My fec!}- 
ings are very uneasy; but | hope 
God will give me patience and sub- 
mission, that I may not dishoneur 
Him.’’? Nota murmur or complaint 
ever escaped from her. 

She was greatly beloved in the 
place where she resided; so that 
when, about a month before her 
death, the pragers of the congrega- 
tion were desired for her, there was 
a loud sobbing heard from many in 
the church when her name was an. 
nounced, ‘This love was evinced in 
such a variety of ways, that one of 
her friends remarked, that it might 
be said, not only of the immediate 
circle which surrounded her, but of 
her more remote counexions also, 
Behold how they loved her ! 

On the Jast day of her life she was 
carried into the garden adjoining the 
house: but her weakness was then 
so great that she imagined she must 
have died there; yet, upon being 
brought in, she desired to sit at the 
table during dinner. After dinner 
she said to those about her—*I feel 
my life a vapour; but though I say 
$O, you are not to conclude that there 
are no stores for me in another 
world. I trust there are. I take 
nothing to myself. If 1 should even 
perish, I hope I shall not lay it to 
God’s charge. I feel nothing what- 
ever. The weakness of my body 
prevents me from feeling any thing. 
You have no idea what weakness is, 
O, that God would liftup the light 
of his countenance upon me +” 

Her sister read to her some pas- 
saves of Scripture ; after which she 
desired that all would leave the room 
but one person, that she might pray. 
Having prayed, she was carricd to 
bed, and dismissed her attendants 
after a hymn or two had been read to 
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her. Her husband alone remained 
with her, and having given her a 
little reiresbment about midnight, he 
lay down, and fell asleep. He awoke 
about four o’clock; but her happy 
spirit bad departed, her countenance 
remaining usruffled, and her body in 
an easy reclined posture, as though 
she was ina sleep. 

Vaus graciously was the prayer 
answered, wiich she had once desir- 
ed her friends to offer up for her, 
“That the last struggle might pot 
be very painful.” | 

The character given of her by the 
clergyman, who preached her fune- 
ral sermon, was summed up in the 
following manner. 

Though the nature of the mala- 
dy with which the afflicted sufferer 
was visited jor some time previous 
to her decease, prevented her from 
taking that partin colloquial inter- 
course which she had been accustom- 
ed to do in jormer years, to the ~ 
light and improvement of those wl 
enjoyed her socicty, she still contin- 
ued to be a source of much useful 
instrucuon to many of those who 
were about her, Though generally 
a silent, she was always a powerful, 
monitor. When she did occasionally 
engage in conversation, it was for 
the most part on epee connected 
with her most vy faith; and then 
she evidenily nenwiied an element 
most conpvemial to the renewed con- 
stitution of soul. ‘Yo one of 
these occasions in particular, myself, 
in conjunction with others, am ena- 
bied to look back with mingled fee!l- 
ings and regret: an 
occasion, on which, if I mistake not, 
in the midst of her assembled family, 
the beauties of the Christian charac- 
ter were str! ‘y displayed, in this 
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depressed but wouderiully supported 
saint. Phe nature of that warfare, 
of which we have been speaking; 


the evidences of that faith, without 
which It cann: carried on; and 
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which is laid up in heaven, were 
then occupying the thoughts. of her 
mind. Then indeed it was that yp. 
feigned humility and self-abasement, 
a decfi-rooted abhorrence of Sin, 
simple trust and reliance on the Sa- 
viour of sinners, a patient submission, 
and filious resignation to the Divine 
will, an carnest desire for an increase 
of faith, were too conspicuously ex- 
hibited not to arrest the attention of 
those around her. It was then eyj.- 
dent to others, that while the out- 
ward man was daily and gradually 
decaying, the inward man was 
strengthened and renewed.” 
SENEX. 

~ + e1tte 
Chrishan Observer. 
THERE Is a passage in Gen. iii, 22, 
23; puzzles many persons; 
and ho satisiactory solution has as 
yet been found. The original He- 
prew shall be transcribed, and a new 
translation offered ; on which I hope 
to obtain the opinion of some of your 
learnea correspondents. The pas- 
sage runs thus :— 
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I propose the following transla- 
tion : And the Lord Ged said: 
Bihild the man ! who was lke one 
of us, knowing good and evil. But 
lest he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life, and cat, 
and live for ever, yea, let the Lord 
God (or, the Lord God shall) send 
him forth a the garden of — 
to till the ground from which he w 
The first part ef the inane 
I take to be the effusion of 
impassioned piety : Behoid the man « 
The second part of it, I imagine, de- 
clares what man was prior to his trans- 
gression; implying strongly at the 
same time what he was now become. 
For this rendering I have to plead 
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the past tense of the verb mm. _Per- 
haps some will object to the tmitro- 
duction of the relative, who: but 
this may be dispensed with, by con- 
sidering the pronoun, He, as under. 
stood, which is generally the case in 
Hebrew ; the pronouns being never 
used aS nominatives, but for the sake 
of emphasis. 

The next sentence in our common 
translation is incomplete: but ac- 
cording to the one I have proposed 
itis not so; the next verse is to be 
included as belonging to it. This 
connexion, perhaps, Is linbie to ob- 
jections; but I know of none; and 
every thing in the passage seems to 
me to favour it. The sentence is 
thereby made complete ; the repeti- 
tion, which in some measure exists 
in the common translation, In verses 
23 and 24, is avoided ; together with 
the irregularity (which [ believe sei- 
dom happ: ns except in verse) witi 
regard to the position of the noun 
and its pronoun; the latter geaerally 
following and not preceding the 
former. 

179. 
— 
fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue religion of Christ, it has been 
often remarked, is the religion of the 
heart. God searcheth the hearts and 
trieth the reins. He looks to the 
secret motives of our actions ; to those 
mouves which are usually unknown 
to our fellow-creatures, and often un- 
noticed by ourselves. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of the first import- 
ance to understand, by what motives 
we ought to be influenced; what 
motives God approves, and what he 
condemns. That the love of God 
Should be the firedominating motive, 
isa position sa clear as scarcely to 
require proof. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” (Matt. xxii. 37.) “Tle that 
‘oveth father or mother more than 
me,” saith our Saviour, “is not wor- 
‘ne of me: and he that loveth son 
ur deushter more than me, is not 
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worthy of me.’? (Matt. x. 37.) 
“ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lora Jesus.” 
(Col. lil. 17.) 

But is the love of God the only 
Motives watch the Clristian should 
allow to upcrate upon his souif I 
think it is not. Pie Scriptures, I 
conceive, NOt Oty frermit, but sence 
tion, the inilucice ot ollier motives. 
We are required to icar God; we 
are commanded io love our fellow. 
Creatures ; and the hope of future 
reward, and che dread ot future pun. 

iurth for the very 


ishment are held 
purpose ol Geicrring us from. sin, 
and encouraging us in holiness. 

}. We are commanded to ‘* fear 
Gad.” (1 Pet. itt. 17 ) This ex- 
bortation is addressed vy St. Peter 
not to the unconverted, but “io the 
stranrers scattered throughout Pon- 
tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asta, and 
Bithynia, elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit 
unto obedience, and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ.’ There is a 
hoiy fear of displeasing God, a so- 
lemn awe and reverence for his 
majesty and power and glory, which 
the disciple of Christ will ever feel 
biended and mixed up with love to 


his reconciled Father. 
2. The same authority, which in- 


culcates ithe love of God as the “first 
und vreat Commandment,” declares, 
that **the second is Hike unto it: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” (Matt. xxil. 37,38.) Qur 
Saviour coniiands us not only to 
“dy good to them that hate” us, but 
to “dove”? our * enemies.” (Matt. v. 
t.) Nor is it merely a general feel- 
Ing of benevolence, that we are 
required to cultivate ; the precepts 
and examplesof Christ and bis Apus- 
tles sanction the exercise of all the 
social affections. ‘ Love the broth- 
erhood,”’ says St. Peter; (1 Pet. ii. 
17.;) and our Saviour bimself,in his 
last and most solemn conversation 
with bis Apostles previous to his 
crucifixion, charges them:—* A new 
commundment f give unto you, that 
4 D 
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ye love one another; as I have loved 
vou, thai ye aiso love one anotic ag 
(John xill. $4.) Qur Saviour requires 
them to each other “as,” not 
mereiy * because,’ but “as,” in the 
same manner, wilh the same soit 
affection, as he had | 
the brethren are so to leve one anoth- 
er, 1s not this love a moive 
influencing the conduct f Is it to be 
a dead inuperative principle?) What 
says the Apostic Joba, the beioved 
disciple £ * He that loveti not iis 
brother whom he bata see 
he love God wicom he frath not seen ? 
And tins commandment va We 
from him, That he who ioveth Goa, 
love his brother also.” (i Join iv. 2b.) 
Does it not necessary foiiow from 
such Scriptures as these, tat ip our 
conduct towards our Civisttan breth. 
ren, we should be infiuenced vot only 
by the love of God, but by the love 
of the brethren also ? 

Such a motive we find St. Paul, 
on more than one occasion, pressing 
upon the disciples. Wath Philemon 
he thus intercedes for Onesimus: 
“Wherefore, thongh I might be 
much bold in Christ to enjoin thee 
that which is convenient, yet for dove’s 
sake I rather beseech thee. being 
such an one as Paul the aged, and 
now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 
(Phil. 8, 9.) Does not St. Paul here 
call on Philemon to comply with his 
request from dove to him, the aged 
Apostle? And would be bave sug- 
gested such a motive, if Philemon 
ought to have acted solrly trom love 
to God? Again, St.Paul thus acddress- 
es the Philippians: “Ii there be 
any consolation ia Christ, if any com- 
fort of love, if any fellowship of the 
Spirit, if any bowels of mercies, ful- 
fil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, 
having the same love, being of one 
accord, of one mind.” (Phil. ib 1, 
2.) Is notthis an exhortation tothe 
Philippians to Jive in peace and unty 
with each other from regard fo him, 
in order that his joy might be fulfill. 
ed? Did not our Savicur himself 
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shew “ how he loved” Lazarus, when 
he “wept” at his grave? (John xi, 
35,36.) Need we then fear to fol. 
low his cxuinple e 

Nor is it merely the brethren, as 
brechren, that we are commanded to 
love. At a time when it was pot 
unusual for Christians to find them- 
selves united In marriage with hea- 
inens, St. Paul expressly says, “* Hus. 
bands, dove your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the church, and 
gave himself for it.’ (Eph. vy. 25.) 
And it is mentioned by the same 
Apostie, as one of the sins of the 
Gentiles, that they were “ without 
natural affection.”* (Rom. i. 31.) 

vom these passages of Scripture 
I inter, that we are not only to do 
good to our neighbours, but to love 
them; we are not only to sbew in 
our outward conduct a peculiar kind- 
hess to our bLivethren in Christ, and 
to our relations aiter the gh, butto 
cherish towards them the affections 
of the heart. The love of God does 
not exclude the exercise of the be- 
nevolent and social affections ; but, 
while it keeps them in subordination 
to itself, sanctifies them, purihes them 
from every sinful admixture, and 
exalts them into the rank of Chris- 
tian motives. 

3. The hope of future reward, and 
the dread of future punishment, are 
in Scripture held forth to us for the 
very purpose of deterring us from 
sin and encouraging us in holiness. 

The hope of future reward is pro- 
posed, net merely as a moiive for 
turning to God, but asan encourage- 
ment to Christians for perseverance 
in righteousness. Wherefore,” 
says the Apostle Peter, “ the rather; 
brethren, give diligence to make your 
calling and elicction sure: forif ye 
do these things, ye shall never fall; 
for so an cnirance shall be ministered 
unto abundantly into the everlusung 


* accpypuce—a word derived from that 


which peculiarly expresses the natural al- 
fection of a parent to his offspring, and 0% 
the ofispring to their parent. 
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tinedom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ (2 Pet. ul. 10, 11.) 
“Seeing then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of per- 
sons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness, looking for 
and hast unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens be- 
ing on fire shall be dissolved, and 
he ne ‘nts shall melt with fervent 
con Ne evertheless we, according to 
is promise, look for new heave ns 
su 4 new earth, wherein dwelieth 
righteousness. Wherefore, beloved, 
seein that ye leok for such things, 
be diligent that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot and blame- 
less.” (2 Pet. Mii. 13,14.) “ Have 
efore, these promises,” says 
another Aposile, * dearly beloved, let 
us cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of Mesh and spirit.” (1 Cor. i. 
).) Let us leoour therefore to en- 
ter into that rest, lest any man fall 
aficr the same example of unbelief.’’ 
(Heb. ix. 11.) © Charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they be 
not hivh-minded, nor trust in uncer- 
tain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy 3 ; that th ey do good ; that they 
he rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate ; lay- 
ne de in store for themselves agood 
7" ndation against the time to come, 
tha they may fay hold on eternal 
life.” (1 Tim. vi. 17—19.) * Ser- 
Vaiits be obedient to .... your masters 
. Knowing that whatsoever thing any 
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man doeth, the same shall he re- 
ceive of the Lord, whether he be 
yond or free.” (Eph. vi. 5.8.) And 


our Saviour exhorts his disciples to 
“lay up fur themselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
hot break through nor steal.” (Matt. 
vi. 20.) Nor is the influence of this 
Principle sanctioned in Scripture 
by precept only; but by example 
aiso. The Avostle Paul pressed to- 
Wards the mark for the “ Arize of the 
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(Phil. iti. 4.) And while he exhorts 
the Corinthians ; So run that”? (ivey 
in order that) “ ye may obtain :” he 
adds,** Every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things. 
Now they do itto obtain” (iva Aulurivy 
in order that they may obtain) “a cor- 
rupuble crown ; but we an incor 
ruptible.” (1 Cor, ix. 24, 25.) Mo- 
ses “had respect unto the recom. 
pence of the reward;” (Heb. xi. 
26.;) and of our Saviour himself it 
is recorded, that “ for’’ (a7, for the 
sake of) “the joy that was set before 
him, he enduacd the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of God.” (Heb. xii. 2.) 
Aiter such precepts and such exam- 
ples as these, we surely need not fear 
to set before ourselves the happiness 
of heaven, as ome motive to stand 
fast, and persevere in our Christian 
warfare. It is, indeed, a motive 
which, the more we love God, willthe 
more powerfully influence our con- 
duct. The Christian rejoices in 
the hope of heaven, not merely as the 
place where all tears shall be wiped 
away from his eyes, not merely as 
the rest which remaineth to the peo- 
ple of God, not merely as ‘an in- 
heritance, incorruptible and undefil- 
ed, and that fadeth not away,’ reserv- 
ed for them that love God; but as 
the place which Christis gone before 
to prepare for them, that they may 
be with him where he is; as the 
place where they shall see him as he 
is, and be completely renewed after 
his imege and likeness, 

This hope of everlasting happiness, 
therefore, is a motive perfectly con- 
sistent with the love of God: it in- 
cludes indeed a desire “to depart 
and be with Christ,which’”’ to him who 
loves his Saviour “is far better:’’ 
but it may be asked, on the other 
hand, Is the fear of eternal punish- 
ment consistent with that “perfect 
love” which “casteth out fear??? I 
think it is not: but that “ferfect 
Jove”? does not seem to me to be at- 
tainable in this werid, and I know of 
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no passare in Scripture which con- 
demos such a fear as sinful. Indeed, 
a fuiure state of reward or punish- 
ments G:eurly proposed to men In 
Serp'ure as an objectoft faith intend. 
ed iv influence tier conduct. Can 
it then be stiful to feci cise mfluence 
of such a motive? “Fear noi,’ says 
our Saviour, *them which kill the 
body, butare not able to kill the soul: 
but ‘rather fear hitin, which ts able to 
destroy oath body aid soud in Ail.’ 
(Mat. x. 28.) Is not this a plain 
exhoriation te f ar God, us one who 
is able to cast the soul into bell; or, 
in other words, to fear that destruce 
tion of the bodv end soul in hell 
which God is able to unfit? Can, 
thet, such a fear be abe viber than 


an anoWwable moive f fas, however, 


am: tive, which will be chiefly feit 
in first brtuging men toa sense of 
eigion; and waich wal be gradual- 


ly superseded, ax tbe love et God 
gains grows Jp ibe soul. In hea- 
ven the Christisn’s bOvVe wyli tye per 
fected; and all dread of puvishinent 
will be castcut : and, even aere upon 
earth, aS the Holy Spun wradualy 
preparcs him tor heaven, and day by 
duy 11 increasingly rok woundance 
shods abroad the love of God in his 
heart,he will be proporucnably deliv- 
ered, trom the bondae of fear. The 
more he loves his Saviour, the better 
he will serve him: the better he 
serves him, the more will be love 
him for enabling him so to do: and 
the more he loves aud the better he 
serves him, the brighter will be bis 
hope of a blessed immortality, and 
the more firm will be his trust, that 
he which bath begun a good work in 
him ‘“ will periorm it until the day 
of Jesus Christ.” (Phil. 1. 6 ) 
These different motives—the love 
and fear of God—the hope of future 
reward—the apprehension of future 
punishment—the love of our neigh- 
bour, including benevolence to every 
individual of the human race, witha 
peculiar affection for our brethren in 
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Christ and our relations after the fle 


—appear to me to be all of them 
motives sanctioned by the word of 


sh 


God. If (as we have seen) God 
comimands us to fear him; if he sets 
before our eyes beaven as prepared 
for the righteous before the founda. 
tion of the world (Matt. xxy. 34, 37 
and hell as the punishment of the 
wicked; if to the first and great 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt loye 
the Lord thy God,’ he adds the 
second, whichis like unto it, ** Thou 
shalt love thy nelghbour as thy. 
self;”? it surely is our duty not only 
to love, but to fear God ; it is our 
duty so to look “at the things which 
are no. seen” (2 Cor. iv. 18,) that 
they may have a due effect upon our 
conduct; it is our duty to cultivate 
that love to man which, while it evi- 
dences itseif tn outward acts of kind- 
ness, has tts seat in the heart and 
atiections. Letus not, from a desire 
to be actuated solely by the love of 
God, reject the influence of those 
other motives which he has sanction- 
ed, In such an attempt, we shall 
inevitably be befiled : we shall create 
to ourscives necdless discourage- 
menis: we shall probably darken the 
evidence which we might otherwise 
possess, of being children of God, 
and thereby check that love to our 
heavenly Father which we seek ex- 
clusively to cheriyh. 

Yet, after all, the love of God will 
and should be the predominant mo- 
tive of the Christian’s conduct. As 
this principle acquires strength, and 
approaches nearer to that perfection 
which it will reach in heaven, it will 
prevail more over all servile fear of 
God, and over the apprehension of 
future punishment: the hope of hea- 
ven will become a more powerlul 
spring of action as connected witha 
desire to be with Christ: and the 
love of our neighbour will become 4 
more holy and efficient principle from 
a recollection that Christ * died for 
all,” (2 Cor. v. 25: see also 1 Cor. 
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viii. L1,) that his true disciples are 
members of his mystical body; that 
husbands are commanded to love 
their wives “* even as Christ also lov- 
ed the church” (Ephes. v. 25 ;) and 
that our Saviour in his last discourse 
with his Apostles, charged them to 
“Jove one another as” he had “ lov- 
ed’? them. (John xv. 12.) 


—— 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CY. 


Gal. ii, 20——2 am crucified with 
Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me ; and the 
life that I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself/or 
me. 

Tur religion of Christ has many 

rules for the direction of the conduct, 

and the government of the temper— 
many precepts admirably calculated 
tomake us good subjects, good citi- 
zens, and good men—none of which 
will be overlooked or undervalued by 
its sincere and devout followers. But 
not only does the Gospel teach the 
plain truths which are common toail 
professed systems of morality, but it 
teaches also many others which are 
new, sublime, profound, and peculiar 
to itself. These truths are often 
conveyed in a language equally pecu- 
liar, and for which no human lan- 
guare can be substituted. Itis one 
of the errors of the present age to 
slight some of these peculiar truths 
of the Gospel, and to view the lan- 
guage in which they ure taught as 
the language of enthusiasm. But 
the consistent Christian has not so 
learned Christ: he finds in them 
much of his peace and joy; and 
words which appear perhaps to many 
persons an unintelligible paradox are 
to him full of lite and meaning and 
beauty. Such are those of the text. 
lhe Apostle is crucified, vet he lives ; 
yetnot he but Christ liveth in him ; 

—a mystery which can be explained 

only on principles with which we are 

¥y Mature unacquainted. May the 
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Spirit of God, therefore, graciously 
open our understanding and influence 
our hearts while we proceed to con- 
sider that life of faith of which the 
Apestle so emphatically speaks, and 
in which he bed bimself mude such 
conspicuous advances! 

There are several points to which 
the text invites our aitention, and 
which we may proceed to consider in 
the order in which they present them- 
selves in the Apostle’s words 

I. In the first place, then. What is 
meant by the crucifixion impiled in 
the words, “Io am = cruc.fied with 
Christ?” The “‘Apostiesin the preced- 
ing part of the chapter, had been 
ceiving an account ol the weak and 
unholy compliance of Peter with the 
prejudice of his countrymen the 
Jews, in requiring the Genie con- 
verts to Christianity, to perform the 
rites of the Jewish church, as if wey 
could by these be justified in the 
sight of God.—-To this error of St. 
Peter, his brother-apostic gave place, 
no not for an hour; “knowing (as 
he says) that aman is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by the 
faith of Jesus Christ’ Indeed, he 
adds, “ I am dead to the law, that I 
might live unto God’’—I am dead to 
all its ceremonies, rules, and doc- 
trines:—“I am crucified with 
Christ”’—I am dead to every thing 
but him; dead as to all the concep- 
tions I once entertained of my power 
to justify myself by my own works, 
ceremonial or moral ; dead as to the 
sense I once entertained of the value 
of earthly objects ; dead to the cor- 
rupt notions, feclings, and desires 
which I cherished before I learned 
to knew and love my Lord and Sa- 
viour. 

The idea thus presented to us by 
the text is forcible in the highest de- 
gree. Such is the effect which the 
spiritual vicw of his dying Lord had 
produced upon St. Paul, that he re- 
presents himself as having in conse- 


_ quence died to sin; or, as he says in 


another place, been crucified unto 
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the world, and the world unto him. 
In order, therefore, to conceive the 
full effe set of religion Ol, the 
the Apustie, we niay hnagine the case 
of a person nailed ig the Cross, Wilo 
has lone been strugyritog amidst the 
agonies of death, and at lengtin has 
Nearly sunk under them. Carry to 
that man the pomps and vanines of 
life, pour ino his ear the sounds 
which most detignted him, present 
to wen tue sconces and meres which 
he mivst capersy betore ;—do 
they deigznt bim now! Iie is dead 
to them ali. Andsucints the : ra 
whicis, to a certain cxtent, 
place in every veal Christian. {fe iS, 
Comparatively at feast, dead 
wewkd and ath waich i 
Things which once charmed him 
most, charm him no loner, behheriig 
which the world pursue most eager- 
ly have neither beauty nor value in 
his eye. Such is his love tor Jesus 
Christ, who redeemed dim with his 
own blood, that he cannot love the 
sins for which that Saviour died. He 
wishes therefore to renounce self and 
the world; to resist the lemptations 
of Satan and his own evil heart, and 
to take up his cross and follow his 
Redeemer. In a word, he is Crucifi- 
ed with Christ. 

II. But what, in the second piace, 
is meant by the “fe of which the 
Apostle speaks? * Neverthciess I 
live.’ Crucitixion alone would bea 
very imperfect imaze of the state of 
the Ciistian. Hisdeath unto sia ts 
closely connected with a new birth 


CHOSE 


HOSscsses, 
. 


unto righ.eousness. Hos siate Is 
as the 
following :—*You hath he yuéckened,” 
or made alive, “who were dead in 


: __ 4  - t ‘ 
nd sins. ‘* Awake thou 


represented by imaves such 


trespasses at 
that sleepe St, und ari e from lhed “et 
and Corist shall cone thee ligt.” 
eff ye then be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above.” 
And thus, in the text, the Apostle 
adds, though “crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live ;” that is, though 
dead to the worid, though dead to 


mind of 


Ox Gal, li. 20, 


every scheme of religion, and every 


hope of salvation which is not de. 
rived from and dependant Upon 
Curist, nevertheless | exist in him : 
jam, in all that regards him, deeply 
and anxiously affected. I have, as to 
every pomt connected with his reli. 
gion, hew powers, feciings, disposi- 
ions, desires 5; ln short, anew life 
commuuicated to me by his Holy 
SPeit, 

We should thus lesrn, that if, on 
the one hand, evidences of the death 
upto sin which hes bveea described 
are to be discovered In every true 
Christian, a0 also are the signs of 
this new and spiritual life. There 
Was a time when tbe unconverted 
sinuer felt litle or vothlag in relige 
jon; now he feels quickiy, and deep. 
ly, and permanently. Once his con- 
science was alinost seared 3 now itis 
tlive to his smallest transgressions, 
Once his heart was ceid and worldly; 
God with sincerity 
uffection. Once the pro- 
miscs and rewards of the Gospel 
were to bin but as pictures to the 
dead ; now his sou} rests upon them 
as upon — sources of all his hopes 

; 
j 


how ne loves 


ana fiat 


and | ys. In the lang ‘UaAge of Scrip: 
ture, “oid things are passed aways 
and all things are become new.” 

Tine blind sees, the dumb speaks, the 
deaf hears, the lame walks, the dead is 
raised; ina single individual the va- 
rious miracles of grace are accom- 
pli ished. 

Surely then we ought to examine 
With aixious care into our own stale, 
in order to determine whether any 
portion nd this life is communicated 
to ourselves. It is not meant to be 
S oe. that the young Christian will at 
first exhibit all these features of the 
renewed character in their full 
erewth and dimensions. He will not 
perhaps be dead to the world and 
alive to God in the same degree with 
St. Paul. But at least the outiine of 
the same features will be visible in 
him. If he is really honest in relig- 
ion—if the Spirit of God is divinely 
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influencing his soul—if the work of 
conversion has commenced, this 
death and this lite will each in their 
turns exhibit their blessed etiects ; 
wd the work thus begun will con- 
tinue to gO forward, till, as the Apos- 
tic elsewhere remarks, the lodividu- 
aj * comes in the ubity of the faith, 
and ot the knowledge of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ = 

Bit to obtain clearer notions upo! 
tis pant del us inquire, 

Il]. Wiat is the source of 
of which the Apostice 
not l, but Christ Lveth in me.” He 
hid inthe former part of the cbhap- 
cer (as was bctore observed) been 
sane the ——— of his) own 
hopes of everlasting happiness, Fle 
had grounded aon not upon the im- 
perlect works of man, but upon the 
merits of a Saviour; “for other 
foundation can no men lay than that 
siaid, Jesus Christ.’ This truth he 
again asserts in the clause of the 
verse which we are now considering 3 
as though he said, Christ is not only 
the foundation of my hopes, but he 
is altogether the source of my spi- 
ritual life. My desires, my powers 
toact or to — my deadness to the 
World, my very spiritual existence 
depend a ether upon him; nay, 
I may say of myself, such is the inti- 
Macy of my union with him, in so 
pecullar a sense is 
my lite, that it is not J who live, but 
Christ that liveth in me. le consid- 
ers himself, by a bold fipure, as a 
mere body, and Christ Jesus, if we 
Muy So speak, as the souj and living 
Principle by which it is animute d 
This strong sense of the depend. ince 
of man upon his Saviour—this per- 
Suasion of an intimate union, we 
might almost say, of a perfect incor- 
poration with Him—is a sentiment 
Peculiar to the’ Christian ; 3; and is i 
peric tl Consistency with the declara- 
‘on of our Lord, & ] am the vine, ye 
oranches,” as wellas with his 
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speuks——** yet 
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commandment, * Abide in me, s:dI 


in you 3’ and with his prowsse, “We 
« . 4 
will come unio Him, ana woke our 
= : ‘ >$ 7 i ~ 
abode with jilm. fie body of the 


Christin is the temple of Goa ; 
who 
hima the pb 
heart of 
“Tle ds 


xj ee ¥ 
ee fe LIVES 


- he 
iwelt im heaven and took upon 
uture Of man. Gwelis in the 
the humbie and contrite. 
life,” ii is because 
that we may hope to live 
God has remenibered that we 


our and 


33 
also. 
are dust, and bas not leit us to perish 
in our «w cakness ang corruption, but 
bed the hovy 


ii 
upon Lh 


has § lustre of his pre- 
t walls of 
our eartai 15 ta ber ‘nacle,und has t: iught 
us, that allhough we have destroyed 
ourselves, yet in him is our belp and 
our salvation. I] live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

Is there among us any one 
who, although in name a Christian, 
has thought Httle of Christ, and of 
the privileges of his religion ; who 
has been Satistied to live without him 
in the world; wi been accus- 
tomed to soften down Christianity to 


SENCE pCi Shing 


then 


ho bas 


a few cold lessons or obligations, 
which heathens themselves night 
almost have incuicated; who has 


lived so as to disgrece the docirine 
which be ought to adcrn, to degrade 
the hallowcd Name which he bears, 
to bre:k the picdge which he gave 
in baptism, and, by his unkind and 
and unholy tempers and worldly ha- 
bits, to cruc} ify the Son of God 
atresh ? Let such a one learn, that 
‘if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His;’’—tnat He 
whom the heaven of ho avens cannot 
contain, dwells in the bosom of the 
true Christian; and that where he 
does not dwell, no divine hope, no 
well-founded cxpectauion of «c.ernal 
happiness can possibly exist. 


IV. But, fourthly, let us examine 
the principle upon which this unton 


“* The life.’ 
CxXt. hd that I 


with Christ depends. 
says the pasa in the 


pow live in the flesh, live by the 
fuith of the Son of God.” Faith, 
then, is the instrument by which we 
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are united to Christ, the principle by 
which we rely upon him as the source 
of our hopes, aud holiness, and joy ; 
and which filis us with love for all 
which he approves, and with hatred 
to all which be congemons. ** Faith,” 
says the venerable Hooker, “is the 
hand by which we put on Christ.” 
Aud there is something remarkably 
expressive in the image. It repre- 
sonis the Coristiun in the spirit of 
fiiial trust apd confidence, as stretch- 
ing out his hand to lay told of the 
blessed bopes of the Gospel—to 
appropriate to himself the gifts and 
promises of bis Lerd—and eagerly 
endeavouring to touchthe hem of ihat 
garment by which he Is to be heated. 
Tie Apostic, in the Hebrews, calls 
up In succession the most eminent 
men of all aves; and having record- 
ed their holy deeds, points to this one 
principle as the fountain-head of them 
all. ‘By faith’? Abel sacrificed, 
Abrahem journeyed, Samson fought, 
and multitudes, of whom “the worid 
was not worthy,” laboured, suffered, 
and conqaered. By the same faith 
alone Can we overcome and sit down 
at the right hand of God. 

The faith mentioned by the Apos- 
tle was founded upon the sacrifice of 
Christ. “1 live by the faith of the 
Seon of God, who toved me, and gave 
himself for me.’ Of all the subjects 
which are calculated to touch the 
mind of asinner, none can endure a 
comparison with that so simply stated 
in these words; bamely, thatthe Son 
of Goc—the Son in whom the Father 
was well pleased, the brightness of 
his father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person—came down to 
die upon the cross for man. That 
cross the Christian desires never to 
lose sight of. In the businessof the 
day, it goes befure him as a pillar of 
lightto directhim, In the darkness 
of the night, it sheds a holy radiance 
around him. Wnder the banner of 


the cross, he gocs torih to the battle 





‘Dy u ee 
CV. On Gai. li. 20. (Sept. 
of life. In peril or in safety, in pros. 
perity or adversity, in life or in death 
he casts himself at the foot of es 
Redeemer’s cross, and desires tg 
know nothing among men but Jesus 
Christ, and Lim crucified. Ask him 
why he lives in peace, and dies jn 
hepe ; and his answer is, ** He loved 
me, and gave himself for me.” 

We may learn then, from this sub. 
ject, how widely different is the rejj. 
eion of the Bible from the religion 
of the world. What a cold, heart. 
less, fruitless system is the latter! 
What a lively, vigorous, influential 
system) is the former ! Both cannot be 
right, for there is but one standard 
of truth, and one way to eternal hap- 
piness. If an angel from heaven 
should proclaim to usa religion dis- 
tinct from that in the text, he would 
be accursed. Is then our religion 
such as this? Are we crucified with 
Christ? Can we scripturally hope 
that Christ dweils in us? Have -we 
an unfeigned faith in his mercy and 
merits ? Are our hearts touched and 
penetrated by tbe sense of what he 
has done and suffered for us? Are 
we dying to the world, and living to 
God ; receding from sin, and advanc- 
ing in righteousness ; casting of 
our corruptions, and springing up in 
newness of life, and the beauty of 
holiness? Are we crucifying every 
evil temper and feeling? Are we 
copying in our lives all the graces of 
the Saviour’s character? Such, @ 
least, is our duty, and our privilege ; 
and such is the evidence of that lite 
of faith of which the Apostle speaks. 
The time cannot be far distant when 
the inquiry, whether we have bee! 
thus alive to God, and crucified to 
the world, will appear to us in ail !'s 
real importance. Then it will be 
tco late to quiet our hearts with : 
outward profession of religion. Deal 
will prove what we are, and etern 
happiness or everlasting wo be the 
award of our all-righteous Judge 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Observer. 

ON PARTY-SPIRIY. 
Ayonest the number of words in 
che English language which are fre- 
quently used without any distinct 
and accurate perception of their 
meaning, there is one upon which I 
intend to make a few observations in 
the present paper. This word is 
Party-sfirit, I may, perhaps, be 
wrong in stating that the import of 
socommon a word is not generally 
known: I would therefore restrict 
my former observation by saying; 
that this term of reproach is often 
applied by declaimers with so loose 
an aim, and in so careless a manner, 
as to fail of communicating a precise 
notion of its true meaning to others. 
The contentions of party, whether 
religious or political, may be said to 
raise a dust which too often blinds 
the eyes of the combatants ; makes 
them discharge their blows in the 
wrong quarter, or perhaps even do 
little more than dcat the air. 

The reproach of party-sfiirit is 
sometimes levelled at the natural 
alliances of friendshifi and intimacy 


formed between frersons of similar 


taste and disposition. Nothing, how- 
ever,can be more loose or incorrect 
than such an application of the term. 
Ina certain sense, good men must 
have their party, as well as evil men ; 
the moderate must have their party, 
és well as the violent and bigoted: 
that is to say, they must have certain 
acquaintances and associates to whom 
they give a decided preference—to 
Whom they are united by resem- 
blance of character, and by sympathy 
of opinion. The man who is mode- 
rate, not from timidity or insincerity, 
but from principle and conscience, is 
frequently of all men the most per- 
secuted, He takes his stand between 
‘wo fires. He finds himself assailed 
from Opposite directions. He can- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 189. 


not, therefore, be justly blamed, if he 
seck a refuge where alone Le can 
expect to find one—in the alliance 
of those comparatively few whose 
sentiments and practice are conge- 
nial with his own. Hence, to cone 
found friendships, raised upon the 
basis of principle and resemblauce of 
character, with frarty (that is, faction,) 
is incorrect and absurd in the ex- 
treme. ‘ 

But the reproach of farty-s/irit 1s 
applied more frequently, and with 
greater plausibility, to @ number of 
individuals united together for the 
firomotion of some fiublic design, which 
their princifiles and feelings have in. 
clined them to undertake. Whenev- 
er this is the case, not only the active 
opposers of such design, but even 
many of those who dislike it merely 
because they are indifferent to all 
commendable exertion, will stigma- 
tize the union with the opprobrious 
name of farty. The application of 
the term, however, may he7e also be 
very improper and unjust. No one, 
I suppose, will deny that there are 
some designs and institutions—those 
of general charity, for example— 
which may be carried on without the 
least mixture of party-spirit: for 
party-spirit always supposes contest 
and opposition, to which many such 
associations are happily not exposed. 
In promoting designs respecting 
which much difference of opinion 
exists, I must in candour allow that 
the case is somewhat different.— 
Here, I confess, the infirmity of hu- 
man nature sometimes lays open 
even good men to the temptation of 
mingling il-humour and violence 


with their proceedings ; though even 

here I can well believe that intelli- 

gent and conscientious individuals 

may concur, and concur zealously, 

without any thing like rancour to- 

wards their adversaries, or, at most, 
41° 
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with so slight a tinge of party-spirit 
a> to deserve no barsh condemna- 
tion. and io produce no mischievous 
efiects. A iellow-fceling chere may, 
Indcea must be, ia order to 
communicate a Vigorous Impulse to 
thers undertaking 5; but this sf7rct 
may be the bond of 
themselves, and of 


ae 
aiaha 


union amengst 
active beneli- 
cence to others, without becoming 
the narrow jealousy ef little minds, 
Gr tae C.use confederacy of party- 
rave. 

in what, then, does party-spirl 
properly consist? Tt 
Ima hie, In a iuve of 


than a levi 


CONSIStS, 
rather 


a . ‘ 
sco ally ate 


faréu 
aj truth sow 
taca ment and aduerence to one svs- 
tem of Opiiiens, and to one set of 
will lead men to sa- 


crince conscicnce, trula, and caarny 


assocyales. A5 


to their connexions. of whatsoever 
descripiich those connexious may 
be. Pariy-spirit, In shbert, is the 
Jove of power, cxerting self to 
Maintain a stand. or to Compass an 
object of ambiilou, tog often regard- 
less Of every thing but the end io be 
uccomplished. 

iarty-spirit, however, does not 
always present these more disgust- 
Tt ts a Proteus which 
can Change its countenance, and op. 
erate ina mere concealed manner, 
© Utjuc letens Ina vipera serpit 
humo.” ‘There are many persons, 
considered respectable by the world 
at large, who wiil attempt to justly 
their close adherence to party by a 
very They 
will uree, and perhaps truly, that 
their general object and design are 
good, founded In principle and con- 
science, and directed to what they 
consider the wellare of those inter- 
ests which they are copcerned to 
promote. They will urge further, 
that these Interests cannot be pro- 
moted without a zealous combina- 
tion of numbers, and that, Itke sol- 
diers, they must actin a phalanx, in 
order to make any impression upcn 
the enemy. From the necessity of 
the case, therefore, they consider it 
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fair to act sometimes in opposition 
io their real opinion with respect to 
stinaller matters, because it js only 
by such means they can secure the 
vrand objecis of the confederacy; 
objects (they will assert) of such dif. 
heuliy wund importance, that some- 
thing must be sacrificed to the at- 
talment of them: This, if 1 mis- 
take not, is the substance of the de- 
fence adopted by many respectable 
members of both our houses of Par. 
liament; and the reasoning, I ap- 
prehend, is not confined to the pre- 
cincts of St. Stephen’s chapel. 

[ can well conceive, indeed, that 
even voud men, In their eagerness 
to forward some beneficial enter- 
prise whica its near their hearts, 
may Le frequently tempted to act 
under the intluence of this reason- 
Ing; though they will not perhaps 
Gare to scrutinize thelr own conduct 
too Closely, and are not altogeiher 
conscious of the bias that directs it. 
3 he reasoning itself procecds upon 
the pernicious doctrine of expedien- 
cy; though there may remain a 
doubt whether, even upon grounds 
of present expediency, this encour- 
agement of party-spirit will stand 
the test of an enlightened discretion, 
and whether, with respect to this 
particular as well as to most others, 
honesty will not stil be found the 
best policy. Party-spirit, like other 
evils, engenders and propagates it- 
self. An obstinate stand is made 
on one side, because an obstinate 
stand cither bas been made or is 
-xpected to be made on the other. 
‘resh animositics are continually 
raiscd between the contending bo- 
dies, as fire is produced from flints 
by collision. Amidst the tumult, 
‘Truth too often disappears, and Er- 
ror becomes enthroned in her stead. 
Let, then, @ contentious spirit be 
dropped on al] sides,—let mutual 
good-will prevail,—!et rational be- 
ines apply themselves to the object 
of inquiry, whatever it may be, with 
temper, patience, and perseverance ; 
aud J am much mistaken, tf more 
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yseful discoveries would not be 
made, both in politics and in reli- 

clon, than is at bresent the case, and 
more beneficial results of other kinds 
aiso attend the debates of our tieo- 
jygians and statesmen. 

‘Various and lamentable are the 
symptoms of the moral distemper 
which l am now considering. It 
most frequeutly appears in the form 
of ausrepresentatzon, etther wilful or 


substantial. Wiitul and deliberate 
misrepresentation is a vrave offence 
indeed, and secms to require that 


sort of punishment to which, I be- 
lieve, the Royal Psalmist refers, 
ew? he says, Whoso pfirivily slan- 
dereth his nerghdbour, him will I cut 
of; that is, LZ will have no connexion 
cracyuaintance with him. But thts 
injury: even when it cannot be sirict- 
ly ermed wilful, may citen proceed 
fom the influence of party.spirit. 
A speaker or Writer may not be con- 
scious, in the heat of argument, of 
uuuitentien to misrepresent his ad- 
versary 3 and yet the false colouring 
with which he his character 
may proceed entirely from a secret 
enmity towards him. 

But there are milder symptoms 
of party-spirit than misrepresenta- 
tion, «Ambiguity 
one of them. 


) = ~ 
Gauous 


of exh ression 1s 
“ When,” says Locke 


upoh one occasion, * any of the 
ombatants strips his terms of am- 
uicuity, [ shall think him a cham- 


pion for truth, and not the slave of 
vaineglory or a party.’ Ambiguity 
may ludeed proceed from the im- 
perfect comprehension of a subject : 
out studied ambiguity, a thing which 
my generaily be detected, ts the 
huine offspring of party-spirit, 
Another symptom is evident; 
namely, When a@ controversialist iit- 
ists upon the arguments 
to his 
vii noticing the principal objeciions, 
Tr even without allowing 
6 the rec 
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truth, with adesire to triumph at the 
expense of honesty and cabcour, 

I shall notice only one symptom 
more, (and a gricvous Oe It is 4) 
pamely, du easy credulity wrth 
sfiect lo every thut tends to 
lower an ofifionent, accompanicd with 


a nevlect of tnguery inio his real seine 


Tle 


refiort 


timents and charucier. Nothing cun 
be more opposiic lo caLCour al d fair 


dealing, nothing can be a surer ib. 
dication of ihe sirone infuence of 
party-spirit, than this mode of beha- 
viour. Yet how commonly do we 
find it exhibited In the world! By 


this attifice of Wickecness. (ior I can 
scarcely call it by a milder appella- 
tion,) a man may often conceal from 
others, and for a time even trom 
hiunseif, the mahynty that reigns 
within his bosom. He may be so 
far deluded as to pers uade himself 
that he ts the love of 
truth, when in reality he Is only the 
zealotofa party. In the mean ume, 
through his blind prejudice and ine 
Ciscriminate viclence, the innocent 
suiler with the guilty 5; the patriot is 
confounded with the rebel; the 
sound and sober Christian with the 
hypocrite and euthusiast. Pride, 
ignorance, and Hiltberality triumph, 
whilst ail the dignified virtues and 
wll the tender charities of religion 
mourn and weep. 

Atter a description of symptoms 
come, In a natural order, the re- 
nedies and methodsof cure. With 
revard to this particular, however, 
I am afraid it will be found that 
part y-spi ritis generally a very ob- 
stinate, if not an incurable, disease. 
Tiere are but few examples of a 
thorough renovation among those 
deeply infected with the 
Bai the progress of conta- 
via may be in some degree arrest- 
ed, thourh the sick cannot be al- 
ways restored; and as prevention, 
according to the opinion of medical 
writers, 1s always more easy as well 
as more agreeable than cure, I will 
conclude witha plain rules for 


. 


actuated by 


who are 


poison. 


tow 
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those who wish to preserve their 
mind’s health, during the present 
hot temperature of our religious at- 
mosphere, fully admitting that I 
myself stand in as muci need of 
them as any of the readers who may 
honour this paper with a perusal, 

1. Let parties and individuals, be- 
Sore they begin to quarrel and fight, 
understand each other accurately, in 
order that they may Know the true 
grounds of their contention. I am 
persuaded, that, if this were to be 
considered an indispensable prelim- 
inary to our intellectual battles, at 
least halt ofthem would be prevent- 
ed. Mutual explanations would oft- 
en shew that there was little to be 
contended for; and, even where 
such explanations failed of terminat- 
ing to the satisfaction of ihe parties, 
they would tend to sooth the angry 
passions of the heart; to cause the 
contest to be conducted with a bet. 
ter temper on both sides, and ulti- 
mately to bring it to a speedier con- 
clusion. 

2. Let all, who are anxious not to 
imbibe the venom of fiarty-spirit, be 
ufion their guard against imputing 
vicious motives toanadversary, with- 
eut the clearest grounds ; and also 
against confounding the remote or 
fossible tendencies of his language 
with his actual meaning and inten- 
tions. Vo ascertain motives is the 
vrerogative of Him who trieth the 
reins and the heart: and it may fre- 
quently happen that, either from ig- 
norance or inadvertence, a writer’s 
language may not accurately express 
the sentiments of his mind. Chris- 
tian charity always requires us to 
put the best construction we fairly 
can upon the expressions and actions 
ofour neighbour ; not indeed so as 
to favour their dangerous or perni- 
cious tendency, but so as to acquit 
the individual, if possible, of delib- 
erately evilintention. If these con- 
siderations were always duly attend- 
ed to, we should contend without 
rancour, be defeated without shame, 
and conquer without indecent exul- 
tation. We might beat down a dan- 
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gerous Opinion, without hurting the 
individual who holds it, and, }j 

’ » like a 
dexterous fencer, we might over. 
come our foe, not by killing or 
wounding, but simply by disarmine 
him. For l hope I shall be under. 
stood, not as recommending a disre- 
gard to truth and conscience, which 
must always be maintained, but only 
as condemning any mixture of nar. 
ty-spirit, In our struggles for the 
advancement of even a reaily import. 
ant object. 

3. Let us earnestly cultivate self. 
Knowledge, and a spirit of Christian 
humility. Vois rule, if diligently 
practised, would be the most effec- 
tual of all preservatives against the 
influence of party-zeal. Self-know- 
ledge, by convincing a man of his 
own constant proneness to error and 
frailty, disposes him to compassion. 
ate the failings of others, and to 
touch them with a healing tender- 
ness. He cannot be severe upon 
the mote in his brother’s eye, when 
he is conscious of a similar speck, 
perhaps @ beam, in his own. Self- 
knowledge, acquired under the di- 
rection of Christian principles, al. 
ways produces genuine humility ; 
and humility before God will ever 
be displayed in candour, moderation, 
equity, and kindness towards our 
fellow-creatures. Now these are 
qualities the most opposite to party- 
spirit, which, like the feigned sala- 
mander, can exist only in the fire. 
In a word, party-spirit has its root 
in pride and vicious self-love ; and 
therefore truce humility, in propor: 
tion as it eradicates these evil affec- 
tions, must destroy the noxious 
fruits which they bring forth. 

I cannot take my leave of your 
readers without quoting a well- 
known passage from our admirable 
Hooker, the eloquence of whose 
language is equal to the justness 
and weight of his thougnts. He 
thus addresses his cavilling and con 
tentious brethren: Think ye are 
mens: deem it not impossible for 10% 
to err: sift impartially your own 
hearts, whether it be farce of reaso™ 
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or vehemency of affection, which hath 
red, and still doth feed, these ofin- 
jong in you. If truth doth any where 
manifest itself, seck not to smother tt 
with glosing delusion: acknowledge 
the greatness thereof, and think it 
your best victory when the same doth 
prevail over you. 
F. 
— 
For the Christian Observer. 

HABITS OF BUSINESS NOT INCON- 

SISTENT WETH MENTAL CULTURE: 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways, 
Amipst the recorded wisdom of 
the ancient philosophers, we find 
the remark, that a man of business 
may talk of philosophy, and a man 
of jeisure practise it. [ithe remark 
were true inthe smallest degree, 
(understanding philosophy to mean 
that enlargement of view, improve- 
ment of taste, and regulation of 
mind, which it was the object of all 
the lessons of the portico to bestow,) 
sceptics might reasonably doubt 
whether Omniscience was exert- 
ed in the formation of a universe 
where occupation is the lot, and 
constitutes the happiness, of man.— 
The fact, however, is the very re- 
verse of the maxim, and was prac- 
tically confessed to be so by the dis- 
cipline adopted in the ancient schools 
—a discipline which consisted not so 
much in the nature of the employ- 
ments themselves, or the peculiar 
branches of study which were cul- 
tivated, as in filling up every mo- 
ment of time with some active and 
laborious pursuit. The advantages 
Which our public schools are thought 
to possess in forming men for pub- 
lic life, will be found, I imagine, to 
resolve themselves in a great mea- 
sure into that incitement to perpet- 
ual exertion, mental or bodily—* the 
soul of fire,” the “invention ever 
new,” the “ lively cheer of vigour 
vorn,”’—which are maintained by 
he emulation of contending spirits 
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forced into daily and hourly con- 
flict in every path of business and 
pleasure. 1 have commenced with 
this statement and condemnation of 
an old maxim, not because it is one 
in much currency, but because it 
leads to an inguiry how far regular 
and daily avocations are a hindrance 
to ihe * vigor ceelestis animi” in any 
sense, either intellectual or spiritual. 
I shall offer a few observations, in 
the present paper, on that branch of 
the subject which relates to intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

One characteristic mark of the 
eatly stages ‘of society is, that the 
time of men is not regularly and 
fully occupied, but that it is subject 
to successive extremes of lJavour 
and repose. In the Climates of the 
north, the fishermen of Greenland 
and the hunters of Labrador are 
alike compelled to exert, at inter- 
vals, the utmost energies of mind 
and body, alter which they sink tor 
a time, like the wild objects of their 
pursuit, into a state of indolence 
and imbecility. The war or the 
chace are the only strong incentives 
which they know. Yet even these 
seasons of exertion, Interrupted and 
occasional as they are, lay the foun- 
dation of some of the most admired 
powers and virtues of the mind; 
such as hospitality, attachment to 
kindred, courage, the spirit of enter- 
prise, perseverance, and patience. 
If we pass on to southern climates, 
where nature does not “ask luxuri- 
ance from the planter’s toil,’ but 
produces in wanton cxuberance 
whatever can delight the cye or 
eratify the senses, we shall find that 
there sensual enjoyment is the pre- 
dominant object of pursuit, and that 
man is the only growth that dwin- 
dlesand decays. <A state of progres- 
sive improvement ts the St and nat- 
ural state of man. As religion calls 
upon us to be continually advancing 
in holiness, so docs the happiness of 
our nature require that socicty and 
individuals should be going torward 
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in moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion: and notwithstanding all the 
evils, inseparable from civilization, 
man is most happy in that state ; for 
#N itaportant moral engine of vast 
power and uulity is suppiied by the 
multiplied wants, real and imagina- 
ry, of luxurious societies. Lvery 
Individuai perceives an object not 
far before bim, which he can reach 
by exeruon: he exerts himself and 
reaches it: but the motive is stili ia 
acuon; he has not attatued all he 
wishes: he presses for a few sieps 
further after another object still 
more desirable; and though 
stops to pathera tew wild flowers 
by the way, which are neither last- 
ing nur uselul, yet be continues to 
approach the goal, and great moral 
advantages toliow these incitements 
toactivity andexertion, The paths 
which lead by wealtity 
and honour, and success, however 
varied they may appear in_ their 
course, are, Lam persuaded, not so 
different in their moral effect, as is 
generally supposed. lace lo mer- 
canule or jegal pursuits a young 
man, fresh from the walks of our 
universities, and alive in every nerve 
with classical taste and knowledge 
—whose duty and delight it has been 
for years to become perfectly iati- 
mate with the finest models of com- 
position in every language, and who 
has expericnced the accordance 
which they hold with the highest 
feelings of the human mind—and he 
is apt to think that all progress is at 
anend, and that every hour spent 
in his profession is an hour thrown 
away, as far as the improvement of 
his mind is an end of his being. — 
But in what consists the improve- 
ment of mind: Not in the mere ac- 
quisition of classical or philological 
learning, as some eminent instances 
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of departed men have, within a lew 
years, most abundantly proved. Tie 


mind Is often retrograding during 
the whole course ofits advancement 
sn scholastic amients, sinking 
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suality. The true end of study and 
education is the laying a foundation 
of scttled principles and firm habits, 
and the regulation of passions and 
desires, and hopes and fears, till 
every thought is brought into cap- 
tivity. I much doubt whether the 
“ secum esse,’ and “ secum vivere,” 
leads so surely to the yrats czavrey, 
und to the mind not to be changed 
by place or time,’ as that regular 
and active intercourse with the world 
which presents us with the picture 
of ourselves in the conduct of others, 
und suggests a conunual scrutiny 
into our motives and intentions. [ 
much doubt whether the mind that 
is withdrawn from a_ collision with 
others, does not generally fix itself 
in a vVassallage to error and prejudice 
more degrading than all the chains 
Which fashion and exampie could 
throw around it. Add to which, that 
most men who have no settled oc- 
cupation, are sooner or later trillers: 
the ‘ desipere in loco” becomes 
their habitual feeling: ‘they lose 
their intellectual powers for want of 
exerting them; and having trifled 
away youth, are under the necessity 
of trifling away age.” Ail active 
employments have their several 
evils and advantages; and they all 
supply a larger share than at first 
sight appear of routine occupation, 
which is useful only as a discipline 
for mental habits. As colts are ren- 
dered tractable by pacing them Ina 
circle, so is the mind subdued and 
corrected by running a daily round 
of duties and employments, even 
when they call for very little exer: 
tion and sacrifice. The man _ be- 
comes somewhat more technical, 
and loses a measure of that airiness 
of feeling and conversation which is 
SO acceptable in mixed society ; but 
he acquires habits of industry, an¢ 
patience, and accuracy, which, un 
less the system 1s carried to excesss 
impair neither the vigour of his 
imagination nor the warmth of bis 
affections. The time allotted to his 
regular occupation affords an inte! 
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val for the growth of his best feel- 
ings, increases his thirst fur know!l- 
edge, and quickens his reish for 
what is grand and affecting. The 
short periods which he is able to 
devote to purely intellectual pur- 
suits are doubly valuable. An hour 
thus drawn from business is worth, 
in its effect on his taste and know- 
ledge, the many hours of those who 
make a trade of literature.—Know- 
ledge is the food of the mind, and 
is useful not in preportion to the 
quantity which is taken, but to the 
powers of appetite and digestion.— 
The “non quam din, sed quam 
bene,” is never more applicable 
than to the last remark. Lile was 
intended rather for active employ- 
ment taan for literary leisure; but 
itis long chough for both purposes, 
iiwe learn not to waste it. 

History does not present any cha- 
racters more occupied by the ac- 
live duuies of statesmen, or more 
laborious in fulfilling the claims of 
private correspondence and friend. 
ship than Cicero and M. Cato; and 
history has recorded of them, in 
their own words,* that they found 
leisure for literary pursuits amidst 
ihe engagements of the senate, the 
forum, and the camp, while they 
were composing the troubles of the 
distempered republic, or fighting 
her battles abroad. Their secret is 
hot diflicult to discover: itis pos- 
sessed by all who know the value of 
time, the true economy of which 
Consists in making the most of in- 
tervals. I must quote from Cicero 
another remarkable passage bearing 
lully on the present question, and 
Lustrating the practical detail of 
‘he conduct of those two great men. 
i Lrat enim in M. Catone inexhausta 
‘viditas legendi, nec satiari poterat : 
W"ppe qui ne reprehensionem qui- 
“et Vulgi reformidans in ipsa Curia 
soleret_ lerere sepe, dum = senatus 
coSeretur (whilst the senators were 
“ Nos philosophiam illam veram et an- 
a, qu quibusdam otii esse ac desi- 
ree in forum atque in rempublicam 

, psam aciem pene deduximus.” 
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assembling) nihil opere reipublice 
detrahens.” (Fin. ii. 2.) The neg- 


lect of such moments is the real 
reason of our fancying our time 
too short. Like spendthritts we 
dissipate it In fractional parts, and 
then charge to our poverty the want 
which we ought to ley to our profu- 
If we husbansc it well, we 
shall have, to woids of a 
vigorous writer, sullictent not only 
for the necessaries. but for the su- 
perfluiues, and even {Ot some of thie 
trilles of lite. 
Flavia, like most 
riovy miods, 


sion. 
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persons of supe. 
Which «are fixed upon 
the worid, Is formed of inconsisten- 
cleS: she is iguorant of the value of 
time witha reicrence ‘o eterpity, for 
she spends the sarees? poruon of ler 
life ja successive ,en, egements of 


frivolity or fashions but no cne 
knows beiter than Flavia the vatue 
of every moment which can be 


turned to profitable account, accord. 
ibe to Aer estimate of ad vanilagye.— 
With many domestic engagements 
and endless fashionabie ones, she ef- 
fects more in literary correspon- 
dence and reading that many per- 
sons who can boast a life of leisure 
‘far from the haunts of folly.” Her 
acquaintance wonder how this is 
done; for Flavia never sits down to 
study for the evening, but succeeds 
merely by the employment of those 
fragments of time which form much 
of the life of women who move in 
her path ofexistence. At the toilet 
or in her carriage she never fails to 
have a book at hand, and redeems 
by minutes a portion of the time 
which she wastes by hours. 
Publiccla was one of those men 
of whom lord Bolingbroke says, that 
“the great Author of Nature has 
been pleased to bestow upon them 
an extraordinary proportion of the 
ethereal spirit, and hus sent them to 
Instruct, to guide, and to preserve 
the human kind. Itfthey take a part 


in public life, the effect is never in- 
different: if they retire from the 
world, their splendour accompanies 
them, and enlightens even the ob- 
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in moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion: and notwithstanding all the 
evils, inseparable from civilization, 
man is most happy in that state ; for 
“#M itmportant moral engine of vast 
power and uullity is suppiied by the 
multiplied wants, real and imagina- 
ry, of luxurious societies. Lvery 
individuai perceives an object not 
far before bim, which he can reach 
by exeruon: he exerts himself and 
reaches it: but the motive is stili 1a 
acuon; be has not attatued all he 
vishes: he presses for afew steps 


further after another object still 
more cesirable; and though he 


puller a few wiid flowers 
by the way, which are neither last- 
ing nur usetul, yet he continues to 
approach the coul, and great moral 
advantages foliow these incitements 
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touctivity and exertion, The paths 
wich lead by industry to wealth, 
and honour, and success, however 


varied they may appear in their 
course, are, Lam persuaded, not so 
different in their moral effect, as is 
generally supposed. lace lo mer- 
canule or legal pursuits a young 
man, fresh from the walks of our 
universities, and alive in every nerve 
with classical taste and knowledge 
—whose duty and delight it has been 
for years to become perfectly inti. 
mate with the finest models of com- 
position in every language, and who 
has expericnced the accordance 
which they hold with the highest 
feelings of the human mind—and he 
is apt to think that all progress is at 
anend, and that every hour spent 
in his profession is an hour thrown 


away, a8 far as the improvement of 


his mind Is an end of his being.— 
But in what consists the improve- 
ment of mind? Not in the mere ac- 
quisition of classical or philological 
learning, as some Eminent Instances 
of departed men have, within a lew 
years, most abundantly proved. Lie 
mind Is often retrograding during 
the whole course ofits advancement 
zn scholastic attainments, sinking 
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suality. The true end of study and 
education is the laying a foundation 
of settled principles and firm habits, 
and the regulation of passions and 
desires, and hopes and fears, till 
every thought is brought into cap- 
tivity. I much doubt whether the 
“ secum esse,’ and “ secum vivere,” 
leads so surely to the yats ccavtey, 
und to ‘the mind not to be changed 
by place or time,’ as that regular 
and active intercourse with the world 
Which presents us with the picture 
of ourselves In the conduct of others, 
und suggests a conunual scrutiny 
into our motives and intentions. [| 
much doubt whether the mind that 
is withdrawn from a_ collision with 
others, does not generally fix itself 
in a vassaliage to error and prejudice 
more degrading than ali the chains 
which fashion and exampie could 
throw around it. Add to which, that 
most men who have no settled oc- 
cupation, are sooner or later trillers: 
the ‘ desipere in loco’? becomes 
their habitual feeling: “they lose 
their intellectual powers for waut of 
exerting them; and having trifled 
away youth, are under the necessity 
of trifling away age.” All active 
employments have their several 
evils and advantages; and they all 
supply a larger share than at first 
sight a} ppear of routine occupation, 
which is useful only as a discipline 
for mental habits. As colts are ren- 
dered tractable by pacing them ina 
circle, so is the mind subdued and 
corrected by running a daily round 
of duties and employments, even 
when they call for very litle exer- 
tion and sacrifice. The man be- 
comes somewhat more technical, 
and loses a measure of that airiness 
of feeling and conversation which is 
sO acceptable in mixed socicty ; but 
he acquires habits of industry, and 
patience » anid accuracy, which, un- 
less the system 1s car ried to EXCessy 
impair neither the vigour of his 
imagination nor the warmth of bis 
affections. The time allotted to bis 
recular occupation affords an inter 
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val for the growth of his best feel- 
ings, increases his thirst for knowl- 
‘e, and SERENE his relish ior 
r The 
Ww a he is geen to 
devote intellectual pur- 
suits are doubly valuable. An hour 
thus drawn from business is worthy, 
in its effect on his taste and know- 
lecse, the many hours of those who 
make a trade of literature.—Know- 
ledge is the food of the mind, and 
is sell hot in preportion to the 
quantity which is taken, but to the 
oe ers of appetite and digestion. — 
Phe “non quam din, sed quam 
bees” is never more applicable 
than to the last remark. lLile was 
intended rather for active employ- 
ment than for literary leisure; but 
itis long chough for both purposes, 
if we learn not to waste It. 

llistory does not present any cha- 
racters more occupied by the ac- 
live duules of statesmen, or more 
laborious in fulfilling the claims of 
private correspondence end friend. 
ship than Cicero and M. Cato; and 
history has recorded of them, in 
their own words,* that they found 
leisure for literary pursuits amidst 
ihe engagements of the senate, the 
forum, and the camp, while they 
were composing the troubles of the 
distempered republic, or fightung 
lier battles abroad. Their secret is 
hot difficult to discover: itis pos- 
sessed by all who know the value of 
time, the true economy of which 
Consists in making the most of in- 
tervals, I must quote from Cicero 
another remarkable passage bearing 
lully on the present question, aad 
Lustrating the practical detail of 
the conduct of those two great men. 
“ Erat enim in M. Catone inexhausta 
sviditas legendi, nec satiarl poterat : 
quippe qui ne reprehensionem qui- 
‘em Vulgi reformidans in ipsa Curia 
soleret ler sere sepe, dum = senatus 
foscretur (whilst the senators were 
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assembling) nihil opere reipublicz 
detrahens.” (Fin. ii. 2.) Tie neg 
lect of such moments is the real 
reason of our fancying our time 
too shori. Like spend:hritts we 
dissipate it In fractional parts, and 
then charge to our poverty the want 
which we ought to lay protu- 
sion. Jf we well, we 
shall have, to woids of a 
vigorous writer, suliictent not only 
for the necessaries. but for the su- 
perfluiuies, and even (Or some of the 
trifies of hife. 

Flavia) lk most persons of supe. 
rior miods, « 
the woricd, is ic 
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she Spends the sarees! 
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frivolity or fashion; but no che 
knows beiter than iia vta the value 
of cvery moment winch can be 


turned to profitable acceunt, accord. 
ing to Aer estimate of advatitagye.— 
With many domestic engagements 
and endless tashionabie ones, she ef- 
fects more in literary correspon- 
dence and reading that many per- 
sons who can boast a life of leisure 
‘far from the haunts of folly.” Her 
acquaintance wonder how this is 
done; for Flavia never sits down to 
study for the evening, but succeeds 
merely by the employment of those 
fragments of time which form much 
of the life of women who move in 
her path ofexistence. At the toilet 
or in her carriage she never fails to 
have a book at hand, and redeems 
by minutes a poviton of the time 
which she wastes by hours. 
Publicola was one of those men 
of whom lord Bolingbroke says, that 
“the great Author of Nature has 
been pleased to bestow upon them 
an extraordinary preportion of the 
ethereal spirit, and hus sent them to 
Instruct, to guide, and to preserve 
the human kind. Ifthey take a part 
in public hfe, - effect is never In- 
different: if they retire from the 
world, their ose ia accompanies 
them, and enlightens even the ob- 
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scurity of their retreat.” Publicola 
early filled an important station in 
the public eye; {for various circum- 
stances combined to place him as a 
Jeader ib many departments of life 
which were highly important and la- 
horivus. l:very scheme of charity, 
every plan for domestic Improve- 
ment, every discovery that wanted 
@ patron was submitted to him.— 
Whether it was the manufacture of 
stone-bottles or the construction of 
ships, ap improved plan for a dairy, 
or an improved system of national 
education, Publicola was sure to be 
consulted. Indeed, the variety of 
his engagements public and private, 
the extent of his correspondence, 
and his occupation at times as an 
author, seemed to Jeave, even toa 
mind so active and ready as that of 
Publicola, no interval for private 
reading or family retirement. And 
yet, on examining the books in his 
library. few were to be found in 
which he had not made frequent 
notes. An extraordinary natural 
thirst of knowledge led him to be 
always acquiring fresh stores of in- 
formation ; but they were acquired 
in the circle of his friends and family, 
which he enjoyed as a man who pos- 
sessed a heart overflowing with eve- 
ry kindly feeling, and imparting and 
receiving unmeasured delight from 
the open and unreserved flow of 
soul. Sir M. Hale has Jefta remark, 
that he never seemed to himself to 
vain time by engaging in secular 
employment on a Sunday. Publi- 
cola felt and evidenced a similar 
feeling with respect to the periods 
of private or family devotion. His 
first hours ipa morning, and his last 
at night were never robbed for secu- 
lar purposes, for it was his convic- 
tion that a strict account of the em- 
ployment of the time already past 
was the best security for the im- 
provement of the future. He went 
cheerfully through his duties by 
means of an activity which passed 
vapidly from one engagement to 
another. Hic was never at a loss 
what to do next. He had always 
some object before him; and some 








book in progress; and he knew ip 
an instant to what to turn his hand 
when an interval occurred; consid. 
ering time as a talent which was lo 
9 spent with economy, and improy- 
ed to those purposes for which it 
Was iven. 

Every person may readily make 
the application of these remarks to 
his own case. If he fail to finda 
suthciency of leisure for all impor- 
tant mental purposes, or suffer the 
daily occupations of life to havea 
deteriorating effect on his mind, 
Goes he not owe it to his own neg 
lect and indolence? Regular em- 
ployment was marked out as the 
duty and happiness of the human 
race On the very day when our first 
parents were directed to till the 
garden of Eden. It accords with 
the system of the universe, and the 
mind of man, It willever prove the 
most favourable scene cf culture for 
the mora! and social virtues ; for en- 
ergy, activity, and courage ; for self- 
denial and self-control; for every 
thing, in short, which qualifies a 
man for the highest purposes of his 
being. ‘I call that,’ says Milton, 
‘“a complete and generous educa- 
tion which fits a person to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices of public and private 
life’ Or with Seneca, * Hee si 
quis sciat ct prastet, consummavil 
scilentiam ultilem atque  necessa- 
riam.”’ ALBYN, 


—-_— 
Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


WitHout intending in any degree 
to udvocate the cause of novel: 
readers, against the strictures 0 
ExcuegiroR, and acknowledging 
the extreme difficulty, not to say 
hopelessness, of such an attempt; 
I, nevertheless, cannot refrain from 
expressing surprise at the very 
sweeping condemnation which he 
has ventured to pass on certain 
mighty men, who, having ess€n- 
tially served the cause of truth in 
their generation, are now fallen 
asleep. Being dead, they yet speak 
in the works which they have /¢+ 
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behind them, for the benc fitof those 
who come afier; and, however “se- 
condary”’ the writings of Biair, soame 
Jenyns, Lord Lyttleton, Johnson, 
Hawkesworth, and Paley, may be 
esteemed by many excellentindividu- 
als, they are such, I think, as must 
ever be found highly beneficlal for 
rebuking the blasphemy of the inf 


del, and counteracting tbe errors of 


the enthusiast. Even were this ail 
that could be said in their commen- 
dation, it might have been enough to 
secure them from being designated 
as men fit only to dictate * to the de. 
serted or despised schoo!s of worldly 
or balf Christianized phiiosephers.”’ 
The pious eloquence of Biair and 
the ivrefragable reasoning of Paley 
might at least have calied forth a por- 
tion of that regret and = puaillation 
which is expressed by your corres- 
pondent, in his sentence of condem- 
natton og Dr. Johnson. Somethtiog, 
one should think, might have been 
given to the goiden neriods so fre- 
quently to be ye throughout the 
writings of the elegant scholar of 
the north; something also to the 
plain and manly truths of the Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle. It 1s with refer- 
ence to the last-mentioned author 
more especially, as one from whose 
writings much sound instruction, and 
that not only in speculative but also 
in practical Christianity, is to be de- 
rived, that the above remarks have 
been written. In his character of 
a moral philosopher, it may be, he 
has fallen into some mistakes; but 
let not, therefore, bis reputation be 
injured by vague and unsupported 
animadversions, neither let it be call- 


ed a “portentous phenomenon,” if 


Ciristians of the present enlighten- 
ed times sometimes meet with that 
in his pages which may chastise 
their aberrations. Dr. Paley is a 
writer against whom no accusation 
ought to be lightly received; and I 
fee! assured that the periect law of 
God, as set forth and united in many 
of his sermons with the savi ne doc- 
irines of the Gospel, is admirably 
Christ. Obsery. No. 139. 


On the Re-fiublication of Dr. Crisf’?s Sermons. 


—— 
Jié 


calculated to convert the souls of 
mankind. These are a part of bis 
works, Welch have probabiy 
met the eye of Excubior; 
wisc, l am persuaded, be would hive 
been more 
versions. 
In couclusion, | would 
know on what fair grounds tie 
mentioned ulitaors are spoken Ot as 


never 


Olhectle 
measured in Wis animod- 


request t 
abe VCe 


only * secondary diviunes and imaral- 
ists” in the estimation of “the spl- 
rituaily-minded Chrisuan.” SEVI. 


oe 
Tothe Ei 
I HAVE lately With @riel, a no- 
tice respeciing the re-publica on of 
Dr. Crisp’s Sermons. Crosp was the 
great Antinomich opponent of Bax- 
ter, Bates, Howe, &c. Some years 
after his deah the re-publication of 
his sermons, by bis son, called forth 
Dr. Willtanis’s * Gospel Tiuti stated 
and vindicated 3°? a book which came 
before the world recommended by 
all the soundest divines amongst the 
Non-conforimlsts, and which seems 
to have proved the great means of 
checking the alarming progress of 
Antinomianism tn that day. (Vide 
Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull, pp. 
259—276.) The following extract 
from Dr. Whiliams’s preface to his 
«Gospel Truth,” &c. may throw 
some light upon the subject of Dr. 
Crisp’s opinions. I take it from the 
beginaing of the third volume of his 
works, the first two volumes of which 
were published in 1738, and the last 
three in 1750. The style partakes 
much of the faults common to all the 
Non-confornist divines of his day. 
“A dislike of contention hath long 
restrained my engaging to this work, 
though oft soricited thereto by seve- 
raj worthy ministers. Peace is the 
blessing which I cheerfully pursue, 
and is, with the truth, what I pro- 
pose in this very endeavour. 
“Tam convinced, after frequent 
prayers and serious thoughts, that 


ortof the ' hristian Observer. 


scen, 


the revival of these errors must not 
only exclude that ministry as legal 


in its nature and 


is most apt, 
4 - 


Which 
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by Christ’s ordination, to cenvert 
souls and secure the practical power 
of religion, but also rei ders unity 
amove Christians a “Shad Impossible, 
Every sermon will be matter ol Ge- 
bate, apd mutual censures 3 the 
severest kind are woldabie ; woule 
one side justh press the terms of the 
Gospel underiis proaitses end threats, 
for which they Are accused aS enee 
mies to Christ and I the 
other side ignorantly set up tiie mame 
of Christ and free grace ugainst the 
government of Chitst and the rule 
of judgment,” (meaning, 
the rule by which we shali be judg. 
ed at lasi ) 

“]T belleve many ab 


un 


petit eam, - o in 
rT ace Ps uit} 


Pravabiv, 
. 


,@ , . 5 . 
r¢ mm £:8 . on » 
‘ , Reg tii ac 


mistakes are honesiy zoa.ou, for the 
honour of free groce, bul lave not 
light sufficient to sce how Gaod bath 


provided for this in fis rectoral dis- 


tribution o! onsboaa by a Gospel-rule. 


By this pretence Antinomianism so 
greatly anna Germany; uo bid 


fairto overthrow church aid state in 
New England ; end by LS stroke at 
the vitaisof re red most 
of the pulpits Many 
of our abiest engaged 
 Janeuie these errors, us Mr. Gataker, 
&c. whose labours God Was pieased 
to bless to the stopping of the at- 
tempis of Dr. Crisp, &c. Tothe grief 
of such as perceive the tendency of 
these principles, we are Chvaged ina 
new opposition, or must beiray the 
truth asit is in Jesus. 

“T believe many abettors of these 
notions have grace to preserve their 
minds and practices from their influ- 
ence. But they ourht to consider 
that the yencrallty of 
no such antidote, 
need not forttiv 
tions, por 
wisdom of God bas provided 
and etniul back 


eli, Zion, it alarm 
. e i 
in Enyiand, 


peus 


were 


mahbkind have 
the moselves 


ten pta- 


a 
and 
their own 
tne 
raise 


lose the defence which 
remissness In auty 
slidings. Who can 
security Of st 
motio: oi sensible 


wonder at the 
istaking the 


enna for con- 


Lers. the vn 


version, an’ the eonerst abatement 
of exact ond humbie walking, when so 


many affirm, * Sins are not ae be fear- 


On the Re-fiublication of Dr. Crisf’s Sermons 































(Sent, 


ed as doing any hurt even when th 


e 
most flagitious are committed 


: “Vea 
und holiness cannot do us the lea 


ot! 
God bath no more to lay to 
t 


harge of th 


rood, 
the c € wickecest man, if 
he be elected, than he hath lo |: ‘YY to 
the Chatye of «Saint in glory, se 
elect are not rned by fear op 
hope; for the laws ot Christ ee no 
Sroibices hor threats to rule tnem 
by; por are hey under the im ipres- 
sions of rew: aie or punishmen: >. 
motives to duty or 
azainst sin,’ &e. 

“Tir this present testimony to the 
truth ef the Gospel, to the best of 
kKhowicdo@e I have in hothing 
ed Dr. Crisp’s opinion, 
mistaken Lis sense: for most of 
them he oft studiously pleadeth ; of 
cach T could casily multiply proofs; 
and all of are necessary for his 
scheme, Not Consistent with 


OV 


a§ 


pr CSCI Vatlves 


my 
DUSPEprescE! 
hor 


them 
though 
ali bis other occastonal expressions. 
His scieme That by God’s 
Cie citing de cree, all savir 1g bles. 
are by Divine obligation made 
ours, and nolbing more is necdiul to 
our title to these blessings: that on 
the cross all the sms of the elect 
were transferred to Chrisi, and ceas- 
ed ever after to their 
at the first moment of Conception a 
title to all those decreed blessings is 
personaly applied to the elect, and 
they invested actually therein. Hence 
the efect have nothing to doy in or 
der to an uiterest In any of those 
oupht they to intend 
cood to themselves In wiiat 
ey do: sib can do them no harm, 
becuuse It 1s none ef theirs; nor can 

them for any sin.’ And 


Is this——é 
mere 


STs 


be sins: that 


Lilessings, nor 


thre reas! 


{ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


eMict 
he rest of his opinions follow ina 
the detironing of Christ, 
nis laws and pleadings, 
obstructing the great designs of ree 
demption, Opposing the very scope 
of the ane and the ministry of 
Christ aod his prophets and aposile 5. 

In order to shew that Dr. Wil. 
liamis’s statement of Dr Crisp’s opt 
hions 1s not exavgerated, I will sub- 
join two quotatiens from tae eet! 


» 
maa 


€sod 
} 


chain to 
encrvatinge 


1817. | 


part of the work itself, to which this 
js tue preface, 

Dre. Crisp tells us, “It is thought 
by seme, tbat In Case such a person 
(7. e, ove elect) should happen to die 
betore God cail bim to grace, and 
give lim to believe, that person bad 
“a en eternaliy conde and that 
elect persons oe in o damnahle esiate 
in the thne 
riot, before they are cobed. 


mocd; 


they Walk In excess ot 


sneak treely to vou, and iell you, that 
the Lord bath tio more to jay to the 


an elect person, yet in the 
his iniquity, 
riot, and Committing all 
abominations that ¢ com: 
mitted; LT say even then, Woen an 
elect person runs $i the 
Lord bath no move 


cha! vc OL 
height ol 


; c 
Excess Oi 


and iN} 


tiie i be 
-t ; . > 
Cn a COUPrSse, 
IO Lav to LDat 


= — a oe 
son’s charge, than God 5 


per- 
ih to lay to 
charge of a believer: je God 
hath no more to lay to the Charge of 
such a person than he hath to lay to 
the charge of a saint triga@phent in 
glory. ‘Phe elect of God, they are 
the heirs of God; and us they are 
heirs, so the first being of them puts 
them into the right of inheritance, 
and there Is no time but such a per- 
son is the child of God.”’—Agcuin, 
in answer to the question, * “6 Wien 
did the Lord justify us?’ he says 
“He did, from eternity, in respect of 
ol bligation ; but in respect of execu- 
= he did it when Chri Ist Was On the 


hp 
Lu 
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unborn.” (Williams, vol. III. pp. 2, 
3.) Again on the question, how our 


sins are laid upon Christ, Dr. Crisp 
speaks thus s—' Our sins so became 
Cirist’s that He stood the sinner In 
our siced, and we discharged. It is 
the iniquity itself that the Lord taid 


upon Carist: i mean it is the fault 
of the transerression itself, &c. To 
spe «& more piaiuly ; > hast thou been 
an idolaer, « blasphemer,a murcer- 
er, a tbict. har, ora drunkerd ? If 
thou hast part the Lord, call these 
transeressions of thine become .ciu- 
ally toe tvanggressions of Christ. 
Nor ore we so completeiy sintul, but 
Chitst being made sin was as com- 
picteiy sinful as we, &c. and God 
himsseif did occount him among the 


t 
ticl 


ber of iWansg ressors.”’ 
Ot awful exiracts, 
send you more ; but I should 
Chink the statement of Dr. 
Crisp’> views sufficient to deter all 
setiuus readers from looking into his 
writings ; the re-publication of which, 
atthe present Gay, uppears to me to 
indicatea rising spirit of Anuinomian- 
ism, which, if not happily checked, 
will co infinitely more towards injur- 
ing the cause of true religion than 
even dangerous enemies, In- 
difference and Formality.—Nothing 
but the tmpurtance of the case would 
induce Me to stain your pages with 
such passages as the foregoing 


such I could 
maby 


mere 


those 


cross ; and in respect of application, B.S. 
he doth it while children are yet 
REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PEARSON’S Memoirs of the Life and character of the Hindoos; at least, 


Wrinngs of Dr. Claudius Bucha- 
nan. 


(Continued from p. 527.) 
Most of our readers will recollect 
the unsparing severity with which 
Dr - Buchanan, during his life-time, 
Was accused, by the Angio-Indian 
body, of having, | in some of his writ- 
gs, grossly misrepresented the 


of having, in almost all of them, cul- 
pably exaggerated theirackuowledg- 
ed defects. Sir Henry Montgomery, 
in a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons, during the discussions 
which took place in 1813, onthe Bill 
for renewing the East India Compa. 
ny’s Charter, pronounced the works 
of Dr. Buchanan “ to be an imposi- 
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tion on this country and alibel on In- 
dia? Mir. Lashbington, in scarcely 
more Measured piirase, observed on 
the same occasion, “that po man of 
adtberal ov candid mind coald con- 
tetuplate tire Culumnies that were 
direcied a ainst tiie Hindoos, with. 
Miss ‘These 
originat- 


: # 
Out as hens and pain 


Caiuimoles he eOusticred as 
lag ins (ae offensive works of Dr. Bu- 
Chanan.’? by woom & the Hiucoos hid 
been told, that ucither truco, nor bon- 
our, hor hovesty, nor vratituwe, nor 
Chariiy, were to be found in their 
breasts ;? and he proceeded todraw 
a sketch of their chdracter, secial, 
moral, ond rehetous, directly the re- 
Verse of that witch Dro Buchanan 
hed felt it his duty to pive to the 
world. 

Both Sir Henry Montgomery and 
M:. Lushington bad resided many 
years iu india. It might, therelore, 
be fairly presumed that their opt- 
Nlons were Gerived from an accurate 
knowledge of the subject on which 
they had vemtuted to provounce so 
confidently. Mer. Lushington espe- 
Clailv, as a man of liberal learning, 
and whese mind had been trained to 
habits of accurate Wivestigation by a 
long course of Important official 
€nvagements, WaS Naturally listened 
to by multitudes with a sort of un- 
hesitating confidence ; and the state- 
ments of Dr. Buchanan 
course, proportionebly discredited— 
but with bow Iutle justice, after all 
that has alveady appeared on this sub- 
jet, even in ourown pages, we need 
not now repeat. If, however, aiy 
thing were still wanting to vindicate 
the character of this excellent man 
from the lo:d of obloquy so profuse- 
ly heaped upon it by the Anglo-In- 
dian party, it would be found Ina 
publication which has lately made Its 
appearance under the high sanction 
of the Court of Directors of the 


East India Company, and in which 
the Abbe Dubois, a Roman Catholic 
Missionary in the Mysore, professes 
to give “a description of the charac- 
cr, manners, and customs of the 


ws9 
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people of India, and of their instity. 
Lions, religious and civil.” Thi swork, 
while yet In manuscript, was strono. 
ly recommended to the patronage of 
the government of Madras, by Colo. 
nel Wiiks, lately the governor of S¢. 
Helena. but at that me commanding 
in the Mysore, and whose intimate 
knowledce of Indian manners his 
Owl very able writings leave us no 
roon to question. It was purchased 
by the Madras goverument for 2099 
pagodas, and transmitted to the Court 
of Directors, under whose authority 
it hus been published, * without any 
attempt to aller orimprove the Specu- 
lutions of the author.” To these 
testimonies may be added those of 
Sir James Mackintosh and Lord Wil. 
liam Bentinck. By the former, the 
work of M. Dubois is cescribed as 
being “the most Comprehensive and 
minute account extant, in any Euro- 
pean language, of the manners of 
the Hindeos ;7* and the latter gives 
it as his opinion, that it might be of 
the greatest bene fit,in a political point 
of view, to impart to the public the 
information whicb It contains. 
After this explanation, the reader 
will be prepared to wppreciate the 
welght due to the evidence of the 
Able Dubois, on a question relative 
to Hindoo tmarners. Nor will its 
force be diminished in the present 
instance by any liability, on the part 
of the witness, to those charges of 
religious bigotry and = uncharitable 
zea! Which the opponents of Christi 
anity in India have brought forward, 
as invalidating the testimony of Dr. 
Buchanan and the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries. ‘The Abbe is no friend, as 
we have seen, to the Bible Society; 
and is far from indulging in any 
sanguine expectations of beneit 
from the labours of missionaries.7 
He even regards, with a tender- 
ness which does much more credit 
to his candour and liberality than to 


* The work of the Rev. Mr. Ward and 
the masterly Memoir of Mr. Grant had not 
then been published. 

t See our last volume, p. 822. 
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the purity of his taste or the sound. 
ness of his principles, some of the 
worst features of Hindooism., ‘The 
cast itself, that most questionable of 
all their civil institutions, the Abbe 

ronounces to be “ the happiest effort 
of Hindoo legislation.”’ p. 14. 

Let us only attend to the state- 
ments of this most competent wit- 
ness: we shall then see that nothing 
could be more misplaced and un- 
founded than the vituperatory ex- 
pressions applied by Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Lushington, and the 
general body of Anglo-Indians to the 
representations of Dr. Buchanan. 

“Tn India,” says the Abbe Dubois, 
“haternal authority is but little re. 
shected ; and the parents, fartaking of 
the indolence so firevalent over all the 
country, are at little pains to inspire 
into their children that fijia} rever- 
ence which is the greatest blessing 
in afamily, by preserving the subor- 
dination necessary for domestic peace 
and tranquillity. The affection and 
attachment between brothers and 
sisters, never very ardeni, almost en- 
tirely disajifears @& soon as they are 
married. After that event, they 
scarcely ever meet, unless it be to 
quarrel.” p. 21, 

“The women are held in small 
consideration, and always treated as if 
they were created for the mere enjoy. 
ment of the men, or for their service. 
They are supposed to be incapable of 
acquiring any degree of the mental 
Capacity,” &c.; consequently “ che 
education of the women is utterly neg- 
fected.” The dancing girls, &c. “ are 
the only women taught to read, sing, 
and dance. It would be thought the 
mark of an irregular education, if a 
modest woman were found capable of 
reading.” p, 217. 

“The Indians seem to be the only 
people in the universe who keep up 
the abominable custom of sacrificing 
the wife on the pile of her husband.” 
p. 247, 

. When the Brahmans find them- 
selves involved in troubles, here is 
19 fulsehood or ferjury they qill not 

ploy Sov the purpose of extricating 
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themselves. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, since they are not ashamed 
to declare openly, that untruth and 
false swearing are virluous and me- 
ritorious deeds when they tend to 
their own advantage. J? hen such 
horrible morality is taught b: the theoa 
logians of India, is it to be wonorsed 
at that falsehood should be so firedomia 
mant among the feople? yp. 107. 

“ There is no country on carih in 
which the sanction of an cath ts less 
respected, and particularly amongst 
the Brahmans. That high cast is 
not ashamed to encourage fulsehoud, 
and even perjury, under Certain cire 
cumstances, and to justify them open- 
ly.’ p. 497. 

Again; ** All Hindoos are expert 
in disguising the truth ; but there is 
nothing in which the cast of Brahe 
mans so much surpasses them oll as 
in the art of lying. It has taken so 
deep a root among them, that so far 
from blushing when detected is It, 
many of them make it their boast.” 
p. 1 7. 

‘In every circumstance of life the 
Brahman conducts himself with the 
most absolute selfishness. The feel- 
ings of Commiseration and pity, as 
far as respects the sufferings of oth- 
ers, never enter into his heart. He 
will see an unhappy being perish on 
the road, or even at his own gate, if 
belonging to another cast, and will 
not stir to help him to a drop of wa- 
ter, though it were to save his life.” 


p. 197. 


‘¢The right to read and learn the 
Vedas” (the sacred books of the 
Hindoo religion) “is so exclusively 
appropriated to the Brahmans, that 
the slightest penalty a Brahman 
wouldincur, by rashly or ‘mprudent. 
ly lending these sacred books, er 
communicating their contents to per- 
sons of a different cast, would be to 
be ignominiously driven from his 
cast, without any hope of being ad- 
mitted again.’ p. 102. 

‘From their earliest years the 
Hindoos are accustomed to scenes of 
impropriety.” “ As they grow up, 
incontinence and its attendant vices 
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mmcrease with them. Indeed, the 
greater fiart of their instisutions, civil 
and religious, afifear to be conirived 
for the purpose of nourishing and stimu. 
lating that passion. VYhe stories of 
the dissclute life of their gods ; the 
soiemn festivals so often celebrated, 
irom which decency and modesty are 
wiiolly excluded; the «bominable 
allusions which many of their daily 
practices always recal; their public 
and private mobuments, on which 
nothing is represented but the must 
wanton obscenities; their religious 
rites, in which prostitutes act the 
principal parts j—ali these causes, 
and others that might be named, 
necessarily introaguce among the 
TLhudoos the utmos: dissoluteness of 
Manners.” p. 191, 

* The idolatry of India ts of « groese 
er kind than thai of Greece or Ronie, 
at least In many circumstances. It 
is the water iisclf which they wor- 
ship; itis the fire, men, cr animals ; 
itis the plant, or other inanimate ob- 
ject. In snort, they are led to the 
adoration of things from the con- 
sideration of their being useful or 
deleterious to them. <A woran 
adores the basket which serves to 
bring or to hold her necessaries, and 
offers sacrifices to it, as well as to the 
rice mill, and other implements that 
assist her in household labours. <A 
carpenter docs the ike homage to 
his hatchet, bis adze,and otner tools, 
and likewise offers sacrifices to them. 
A Brahman does so to the style with 
which he 1s going to write; a soldier 
to the arms which he is to use in the 
held; a mason to his trowel, anda 
labourer to his plough.” p. 373. 

“The grossness of the idolatry 
Which universally prevails in India ts 
such, that many find it diflicult to 
comprenend how an intelligent peo- 
ple shoutd be attached to so absurd a 
worship ;’—-but “the very extrava- 
ganceolthe Hindooidolatry,the whole 
rituaiof which is nothing less than 
tue subversion of commen sense, 
serves to give It a deeper root in the 


, 


bearts Of w people, sensual, enthusle- 


‘ 





astic, and fond of the marvelloys.” 
‘They are sull more irresistibly ats 
tached to the species of idojitry 
which they have embraced by //jejp 
uniform pride, sensuality, and licen. 
ticusness. Whatever their religion sets 
before them tends to encourage their 
wiccs 5 and conseyguently all their se 
ses, fiaesions, and interests are leagued 
ti tts favour.” p. 390. 

“Inthe outer court of their tem. 
ples, the niches have the front filled 
with figures, bearing allusion to their 
fables, or to the most monsiroys 
obscenities.” The principal wails 
without are likewise covered with 
thein 3; in some instances, all round.” 
p. 398, 

* Next to the sacrilicers, the most 
Important persons about the temples 
are the dancing girls, whose profes. 
sion requires of them to extend their 
favours to al! who solicit them. They 
are consecrated in a Special manner 
to the worsuin of the gods of India. 
Every temple entertains a band of 
them to the number of eight, twelve, 
or more.’ ‘As soon as their pub- 
lic business is over, they open their 
celis of infamy, and frequently con- 
vert the tempie itself into a stew.” 
p. 401, 

‘In the sects of Siva and Vishnu, 
they admit a kind of priestesses, or 
women specially consecrated to the 
service of their deities. They are 
different from the dancing women of 
the temples; but éhey follow the same 
injumous course of life with them. For 
alter being consecrated, they become 
commonto theirsect, underthe name 
of spouses to these divinities.” 
“ These women are held in honour in 
public by their own cast 3 although in 
reality éhey be nothing better than the 
prosttcutes of the priests. p» 71. — 

Speaking of the nocturnal sacrifi- 
ces used by the Hindoos, the Abbe 
observes, that they are more and 
more wicked in proportion as those 
who assist at them are deeply initiate 
ed in the attendant mysteries of dark- 
ness.” p. 171.—But we dare not 


4 
i 
‘= 


? © i| 
pollute our pages with all the deta 
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of the abominations genres accord- 
ing to the Anbe, are xhibited at 
these festivals. ‘The habia may 
serve aS a Specimen :— 

« All casts ere invited.’ They 
bring before the idol, V ishnu, all sorts 
of meat that can be ‘procured, With- 
out excepung thatof the cow. They 
likewise provide abundance ofarrack, 


the brandy of the country, opium, 
xc.” * He whoadministers, tastes 


each species of meat and ef hquor, 
waich he gives permission lo 
the worshippers to consume the rest. 
Tsuen may be seen men and women 
rushing forward, tearing and devour- 

sa morsel, and while 


atier 


Ing ue SEIZe 


he euaws it another snatches it out of 


his sands 3 and thus !t passes on from 
mouth to mouth till it oe 
while fresh morsels In Succession at 
making the same disgusting petoar| 
The meat being greedily eaien up, 

e strong liquors and the opium are 
sent round. Ali drink out of the 
sume Cup, one draiidjug what another 
leaves, in spite of their natural ab- 
horrence of such a practice.” ** Wien 
arrived at a state of drunkenness, 
men and women being all Indiscrim1- 
nately mixed, there és 70 
any kind of eacess.”’ 
are there incommon. Atl casts are 
confounded, and the Brahman Is not 
above the Partah.’ p. [71]. 

Some of the abominable practices 
prevailing among the Hindoos the 
be describes as 


restraint or 
‘* The women 


Ab- 
so enorme usly 
wicked, that every thing recorded in 
history sinks to nothing in the com- 
P arison. ‘ There are temples whe: 
the divinity requires to be honoured 
With the most unbounded licentious 
ness.” p. 4]2 
line of the relicious ceremonies of the 


a. “ 


hey r 
aba Sy 


And he closes hisout- 


Hindoos with observing, 


> ‘Mat 


shame fil or zn cent has 


efit fie 


a te? 
ligion more 
Never existed amongst @ civilized peu 
file.” p. 420, © Li, 

vais admust 
or remorse. 


entrousness Tee 
‘sally without shame 
every excessis counte- 
by the irregular lives of their 
gods, and by the rites which their 
Worship prescribes.” p: 421. 


unLve? 


hance 74) 
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Of the prevalence of human sa- 
crifice sthe Abbé furnishes incontes- 
table evidence. When any extraordi- 
nary Magical effect is mtended, the 
m — Cannot depe nd on a certuin 

esuilt * 
Qa yO: {NS girl 


‘qwahout ofcring the sacrifice of 
totae demens of nuschef.’ 

And * when people in authoricy come 
to a mayician tor hagenciaenny tikis 
barbarous sacrifice Is 9 prered u pre- 
lude to the ceremonies.’ 
he “ewe 


** Tndeed,’”’ 

miay easily convince 
ourseives that no nation con have less 
repugnance to human 
the iHindoos,’ 


sacrifices than 
though, of late, their 
intercourse with Europeans and Aius- 
sulmuns, who 
such crimes, 


express a horio: of 
lus nearly effecied 
their total abolition.* = Ip the Kalika- 
their most esteemed 
sacred books, written under the direc- 
tion of Siva, *“* we find the most mi- 


purana, one ot 


pute detail] of the mode, the ceremo- 
nies, apd the acvan 


tuge of sacrificing 
and 


human living victims.?’ 
‘Pinew gods are all ** delighted with 
human sacrifice, but, above all, 
a female divinity, and the most wicke 
ed of all. Such an offering gives 
her a gleams of pleasure that endures 
athousand years ; and the sacrifice 
of three men topether would prolong 
her ecstasy thousand Ceituries. 
In this abominabie 
rifices are held z 

in the princes, to Whom they 
source of wealth, 


oLuner 


hull, 


lor ia 
book buman sec- 
to be a rightinherent 
are the 
the cause of victue 
ry, and other temporal biessings.” p. 
491, 
We 
sary 
tion 


feel that 
iG GUP 


an neces. 

the introduc- 

parts of the above 

They will doa us, we are 
the justice to 


i. a2 a ere ee 
that IN tPahscrloime { 


anology ts 
readers lor 
ot certain 
extracts. 

persuaded, bcheve, 
nem we have 
reluctantly yielded toa sense of what 


is due not only to the memory of a 


© ood miah NiGst frOSsly Calumniated, 
but to the cause of religion itself It 
would have becn 


easy, indeed, to 


have multipiied extracts from the 

* This refers i 
gal as d Orissa we ft 
ces are still frequent 


ihe peninsula. Jn Ben- 
‘ar that human sacrifi- 
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same work of a far more offensive 
and disgusting kind than any we have 
produced; but we were desirous to 
proceed no further than seemed ne- 
cessary to vindicate toe strong terms 
by which Dr. Buchanan was accus- 
tomed to characterise the religion of 
the Hindoos—impukrry and BLoob. 
His vindication .o thisextent, We re- 
peat it, seemed a debt due not mere- 
ly to his memory, and to the disua- 
guished place to which his services 
nad raised him in the church of 
Christ, but to that sacred object 
wich i was the grand aim of his 
lite ts Dromote—ethe diffusion of the 
biessiies of genuine civilization, and 
of pure and undefiled retyion, 
threnghout our Indian empire, The 
pedo have aright to know some- 
thivy of the abominations which con- 
tinue to be practised under the pro- 
tec.ine shade of our authority. They 
have a right to Know that such are 
toc wioples, and such the established 
rites of worship which a British gov- 
vr imentcondescends to superintend 
wid vegulate, and from which it does 
yt scruple to pollute itself by deriv- 
iy arevenue.* Under these cir- 
cumstances. itissurely incumbent on 
those who are concerned tor the bon- 
our of their country, no less than for 
the best interests of humanity, not to 
sink the facts of such a case in indis- 
tinct generalities, nor to be too 
squeamish in developing the detesta- 
ble practices which call for authori- 
tative interference. We are advo- 
cates for extending the most unlimit- 
ed toleration to the subjecis of every 
part of the British empire, however 
abject their superstition, or however 
erroneous their fuith. But the tole- 
ratlon—In some c. ses, we might say 
the directencourazement—ol crimes, 
and of crimes, too, the bare recital 
of which fills the mind with disgust 
and horror,is quite adifferent affair ; 
and not only is this not required by 


* For the evidence of this opprobrious 
fact, we request the reader to turn to our 
volume for 1815, p. 646, ct seq. 


(Sept. 


any considerations of duty or expe. 
diency which ought to influence the 
national conduct, but it seems to us 
to be a direct violation of the most 
binding obligations of a government, 
and of the soundest maxims of politi. 
cul wisdom. We sincerely hope that 
information on this point may be 
called for in the ensuing session of 
Parliament. 

A reflection which unavoidably 
forces itself on the mind, in review. 
ing the waole of the controversy re. 
specting the character of the Hip. 
dovs, is this :—How very small is the 
value which we ought to attach, jp 
creat moral questions, to what is call. 
ed ** local Knowledge,’’ unless the in- 
dividual who claims credit on tiis 
score, while free from the bias of 
interest, has also been accustomed to 
think justly and reason soundly on 
moral and political subjects, atid has 
not only bad sufficient opportunities 
of acquiring the knowledge to which 
he pretends, but has diligently, faith- 
fully, and impartially improved those 
opportunities ! Now if this reflection 
be well founded in respect to the An- 
glo-Indians, as we have endeavoured 
to shew on a former occasion,* how 
much more powerfully will it apply 
to sucha case as thatof the existing 
West Indian controversy. Our read: 
ers, indeed, cannot fail to recollect 
that the persons by whom, both in 
evidence and in argument, the cha- 
racter of the Slave Trade was de- 
fended, and its civilizing effects on 
Atrica maintained, grounded their 
claim tothe public confidence on their 
local Knowledge ; and, supported by 
this claim, they succeeded for a time 
in obstructing the march of humanly 
and justice. On the same pretext 
have the West Indians gained the 
ear of multitudes among US, who 
seem to think tt unreasonable that the 
opinionsof men who have themselves 
lived in the West Indies, and who 
have been personally and intimately 
conyersant with the things of which 


* Vol, for 1808, p. 116, &c. 
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they S| eak, should not be received 
“- atnaatt on questions of West 
Indian policy. Those wo are dis- 
posed tv be thus credulous may, how- 
ever, take a usetul lesson irom past 
experience, and learn to revy more 

on the truth of general nat eee 
and fess om conclusions drawh from 
on the spot, Dy 
mea unaccustomed to generalize, 


partial observation 


aud who both act and reason under 
the combined impulse of interest, 
prejudice, and passion. 

But to return to Dr, Bauchanan— 
Another polat on waich the Angio- 
Indians impugned the fidcitty of lis 
Statements, was his account of tae 
Syriun Christians of Malabar. Some 
oi them were even bold enourh to 
regia the whole narrative as a 
iuble ; and one gentleman ta particu- 
lar, w20 bad passed thirty years of 


nN Be ibe al, and ior u tine had 


ne 


his life 
filled a seat in the supreme council 
testimony 
tacretore, have been reg 
nost oracular by such as clamour 
for the infallibiliiy of decal knoa- 


} \ 


edze.) declared at the bar of the 
suse of Commons, that he had not 
veen aware, during his residence in 
lia, that there existed a singie na- 
tive Chrisdanin that country. Since 
that time, indeed, tie accuracy of 
Ur. Buchanan’s narrative has ceased 
obe any longer a matter of dispute , 
aud the rmost sceptical objector has 
now Only to > recent trans- 
actions of the Church Missionary 
Society and their correspondence 
with Colonel Muvro, the British Re- 
sidentin Travancore, for 
tory verification of 


react Waich It records 


rf v ‘ 
of India, (whose must, 


‘arded as al- 


" 


turn to the 


a Sutistac- 
every material 


Phis topic reminds us of another 
ircumstance which has been made 
use of to best the public estimate 


of Dr Bi 


2 , - 
— iro 


chanan’s usefulness. and to 
om his claims to the 
UGE the Syrian Church. 
known, that at the time 


oratl- 
It is we ct] 


of his deuth 


= engaged in editing the Syrian 
‘ersion of the New Tesi 


& 


hrist. Obsery. No. 189 
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the use of that interesting communt- 
ty. He had compile‘ed the Pour Gos- 
pels, and the greatest partol tic Acts, 
betore he was Called to a still nobler 
employmentot his powers in anoer 
wold. 
rested, thatthe pian on which be bad 
procecded wouid 


unaccepiavlc tO the 


Aiter ils decease, Il was suze 


render the worn 
Syrhan Chris- 
tians. Pisce ground of this suger sion 
Nas, that (he vowel pots, which, 
both in tue rip COples ot tue 
T 

New 


accustomed tO USC, ad 


Malus 
Pestament tuat ihbey vad been 
bit fornnns Yr bine 
hak been placed tudiser- 
ently, some below aud some ab ve 
the line, in Dr, edition 


. — oa 
barf ed avove it. 


pression 


Buchanan's 
! Ihis obyect 
in this alteration bad bec 
room, and 


were ail 
to save 
thus to lessen the s'ze ot 
the work and the expense of prinung 
it; and it was allowed by all Syrian 
effect 


+ 5 iy. - | 
the sense. Dut that all 


scholars, that it produced no 
Wialever on 
who could read the S;rian language 
could read it with the same facility 
on either plan. It was further admit- 
ted, that there were no fixed rules 
in the Syrian lan guage lor the posl- 
tion of the vowel points. These rea- 
sons, however, did not suffice to vin- 
dicate the pian adopted by Dr Bnu- 
chanan, which, it was still affirmed, 
from its exhibiting a novel appear- 
ance to the eye, would offend the 
orejudices of the Syrian Christians. 
Phe sheets prineed by him were 
theretore laid aside, and the work was 
begun, de novo, in exact conformity 
to some former ediuon. But while 
this course was pursuing, it was 
thought rirht that tie question of 
bleness of the work, (‘he 
which the deiermination 
hed turned.) should net rest on abe 

ing alone, but should 
also be tried by the test of experi- 
ment. A few copies, therefore, of 
the work, as faras it had proceeded, 
were oonenniened to India and con. 
— to the Syrian Christians. The 
result of the experiment, we ore hap- 
ist reached England. 


tle accepla 
hinge O}} 


t 


Stiadc reasoi: 


py to say, has 
4G 
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and has been communicated to the 
pubiic inthe sheet of * Monthly ix- 
tracts trom the Correspondence ot 
tie British and Foreign Bible Socic- 
ty,’ for the month of August: itis 
as follows t— 

‘The copies of the Syriac Gos- 
peis, forwarded tothe Syrian Ciris. 
tluns ip Pravancore, huve provea a 
most accepiabie gittothem. TPhice 
Copics were presented lo ihe bishop, 
Mar Dyow ey WIth 
him at Sotyam; and tures were 
given to the Britisa Resident, Colo- 
nel Munro, who has esta cebulead at 
Kotyam a coilege for the cducateon 
ot the Catanars. Zhe tyfie and chu 
racter of these Gosfiels are considered 
by them to be cxecuird th 8 BEST 
manner; and the Bisiiup aad Cata- 
nars (or clergy) ¢ expresscd tiie msest 
earnest desire to rece the 
of the Oid and on 
frinted in the same manner Vhey 
have very few copizs of wie Scrip- 
tures amone (hens 

We trust that there will now re- 
main no hesitation in glagdentay tis 
ancient churca by the completion, 
and diffusion amongst them, of the 
work which (hey seein so higtily to 
estimate. 

Since the publication of these vo- 
lumes, our attention has been parti- 
cuiarly called by a respected tried 
and correspondent, to a point in Ur 
Buchanan’s conduct ai colleze to 
Which it may be proper fur us to ad- 
veri ; namely, its zeulous attention 
to the religious tinproverment of the 
junior fellow-siudcnts wah whom he 
assoctated. itis remaiked by his bio- 
gy ipher ory Speahiny ol one earlier peri- 
od of his residence at Cambridge,that 


Ssius, aid the cicr 


‘Tae Lerie, 


bestament 


‘* From the time of his comme to colle re, 
according to the information of a contem- 
porary foend, Mr. Buchanan was exceed. 
aad 3S ly regular and sirdrous, keeping but 
littie company, for the sakc, ne suppcses, 
of economy both as to expense and tune. 
Vis situation, too, was at first peculiarly 
unpleasant trom finiciing scarcely 
companion whose sentimests and habits 
rere congenial with his own, IFlis indis- 


a stucrle 





uf? 


position to general visits even rendered him 


tire subject of much ammadversian.” y ol, 
I. pp. 54, 50. 


ept. 


Dr. Buchanan’s own 


: words seem 
to cCOblirimn 


| this testimony of his 
Irignd; but they imdicate also, thar 
alter a time he began to doubt Whe- 
ther he might not have carried the 
sysicin of seclusion from society { 


fare 
ther thal was proper or de Strable ; 
tor when he } 


ad been nearly two 
years at the university, we find him 
thus expressing himsel! i 


“TI wouid glad I Iv know whether it is the 
wil of God that t should associate with my 
telio w-stadents more than l do ; whether | 
weht to separate Myself, or mingle with 
tecin, endeavour to obtain some we; ight 
among them, and correct their ma inners, 
aod seck opportunities of speaking ri 
Goid.” “If i were * wise asa serpent, | 
Might possrbiv entwine some of them in 
he net of the pee Of late this subject 

s been much on: my mind, and J have 
fen CAPE st in “prayer that I may be made 
cfel to some of them. At my rooms 
‘ney heave always acted with the strictest 
decorum; scarcely an improper word 

‘S been spoken, and I know pot but J] 
might have beea a restraint upon them at 
tne own. My principal reason {or re- 
sistin.. thor frequent invitations is a fear 
lest J shoutd lose time inidje conversation, 
or be unawares led into undue compli- 
ances.” Vol. L. pp. 75, 76. | 


C 
' 
‘ 


¢ 


In conformity probably with this 
new apprehension of his duty,we find 
him, in the succeeding year, meet- 
Ing and Conversing requently wiih a 
fellow-siudent, who gives this ac 
count of onc of their interviews :— 


‘On that occasion Dr. Buchanan great: 
ly surprised ine by stvongly condemning 
the vanity of the pursuits Gf ambiticn, in 
which i was then hotly’ engaged. I de- 
fended my sidc, in which self was 80 
deeply concerned, with much warmth an id 
positiveness ; but when I was left slove, I 
could not ahogether shake off the impres- 
sion Whicu bis serious, sclemn, anc scrip 
tural mode of argumentation had left upot 
my mund,” Vol. l. p. 106. 


Our correspondent, mentioned 

} — 

above, has thrown some new ena ho 
nourable light on this period ol Dr. 
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Buchanan’s history. “ii is true,’ 
he observes, “that Dr. b. did not 
mix much in general socicty, while 
at college; but during his fast ys 

(when I went thither,) he laid bim- 
elfvuut a good deal to encourage 
younger men in keeping the right 
wav. He called on me imincdiately 
on wy arrival as a fresh-eman, and 
watched over me while be continued 
at cokege with ail the affection of a 
brother. There were several of us 
who used to look upto him asa Men- 
tor; and he contrived to aliot to us 
a portion of his time, either calling 
upon us at breakfast, or taking us 
with him when he walked out four 
exercise. lu this way, his own time 
was not wasted; and he gained many 
conveying lo us 
aud encourave- 


opportunitics of 
both exhortation 
ment.” 

l'o this interesting statement our 
fricud subjoins a remark in which we 
very cordially concur, and indeed 
parily for the sake of which we dave 
entered into this detail: © What ex- 

orien he observes, °* might 
be ciiected, if religious young men, 
while at generac and especially In 
heir last year, would imitate in this 
respect the example of Buchanan. 
he youthful mind is then in a state 
tv be influenced by the attentions oi 
asuperior 3 and although Dr. Bucha- 
nan mite have had more weight 
With jis tellow-students, on account 
of his being a few ona older than 
ny een renerally ure, yet it 
may be presumed that ihe weil-um- 
ed seen and counse! of a reli- 
glous senior, especially of oie who 
has distinguished himself by his 
academical attalnments, will seldom 
iail to produce a favourable impres- 
sion on his younger associates.” 

There is only one more extract, 
Which, before we close our review, 
we think it right to add to the many 
we have already inserted from this 
he valuable publication. It is 

aken from a masterly and faithful 

snag of Dr. Buchanan’s cha- 
er, which Mr. Pearson has giyen 


teil s1V¥¢ 
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But for 


its length, we should have been glad 


us ut the close of his work. 


to transcribe into our pages the 


whole ol tits sketch. 

“Those who know Httle of real Chris- 
nat VY IMs, cart attribute lis earnest- 
ness and activ ty is celigion, as they would 
that of the zreat Apostle os to enthue 
siasm, Zend bor proseivlism, oO ‘the love of 
fame. Bat the whole tenor of this naira- 
ficiently proves, that no corrupt, 
ed his mind.” 


uve Si 
Weak, or Worldly mouves Sw 
Vol. fl. pp. 371, S72. 


* The love of Christ and cf the souls of 
men, and a fervegt desire to be the instru- 
ment of imparting to others that unspeak- 
able blessing which he had himself receiv. 
ed, were iniealiiy the springs both of lis 
public anc! private exertions. These were 
the prince: les by which he 
and which supported him with equanimity 
and patience amidst labour and reproach, 
infirmity and sorrow, and even rendered 
him joyful in tribulation. 


Vas auomated, 


h these motives, Dr. Bu- 
chanan possessed a spirit of ‘tively and Vig 
orgus faite, which substantiated *th it iS NOt 
seen,’ and led bim totitnk and act undera 
strong impression of their truth and reality. 
He was therefore eminently a practical 
man. Vhough toeimed by n. baa taste, 
and the habits of a learned 2nd scientific 
education, to indulge in sjcculative pur. 
suits and pleasures, the streegth of his 
faith, and the ardour of his love towards 
objects of spiritual and eterval concern, 
rescued him from their fascination, and 
tunght him to account all Knowledge, and 
all occupation, vain and vnimpeortant, com- 
pared with that which tended to render 
himself and others * wise UnTO $2 IWwation” 
Hence, frum the period at which the reli- 
gious necessities of his own cous arene neu ain 
India, and the moral state of iss beaiy sht cd 
native inhabitants, first impressed his mind, 
the life of Dr. Buchanan exhibi-s a continu. 
ed series of strenucus, self-denyiog, and aos. 
interested efforts to supply the deficiencies, 
and to ameliorate the condition which he 
lamented.” loid. pp. 872, 375 


“ Combined wit 


“Nor did he labour in vain.” ** Mi}. 
lions yet uaborn will doubtless have reason 
to rejvice on account of the great and truly 
Christian services ofthis eminent man, anc 
will hereafter rise up and call him blessed.”’ 
Ibid. p. 576. 


“ Of the defects which were incident to 
his own character no one could be more 
humbly sensible than Dr, Buchanan, more 
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watchful for the discovery of unknown 
faul's, more anxious for their correction, or 
mere dil vent In endeavous ir, undcr the 
influence of the Divine wrace, * to pertect 
holiness in the tear of God.’ But after all 
the deductions which mey be due to the 
Paranount clanmns of truth, or urged by the 
severer demands of a less frend y scrwiny, 
there remaias to the : by. ct of these Me- 
mors « vesidue of solid, and undoubted, 
ancl indeleasibie excetlence, of which the 
conviction and estimate will, it is firmly 
beleved, be eradually and certamly aug- 
menting, He may be shphted by sume, 
and misrepresented or misunderstood by 
ethers; bit among those who can justly 
appreciite distinguished worth, genuine 
peiy, and enliryved and active philanthro- 
py, (acre can surely be but one opinion— 
thet Dro Buchanan was fa burning aud a 
Shing light,’ acd a signal blessing to the 
nations of the East. We may, indeed, sate- 
lv leave fs eulogy to be pronounced by 
Iulure generations in Great Britain and 
Hindostan, who will probably vie with 
each other in doing houeur to his memory, 
andre in venerating him as one of th 


heat | es mre trrmanizrin-! ayes as | 
WwUs' J iy nS 6! mablariih ss 5 AS HAVE +a 
H nee , 

boured toi nowt fotnwose Whoeinia Sp beat tial 
acu are * poaurinaeced, a treasure 


wae Pransceading in its worth 


Poe gems of didia “—--—. 
— 7 
Beat af it were pos frat men 
Bhouk? forget or be msei le to theimabh- 
: 1 
ations fotos CXCevent Berson, heis now 


rar 1"¢ moved frow hutoan censire anc a})- 
plauses : fis Judgment and 
oe) w - 
vith God; 


Withess Mm Neaven, 


? 1° 
his record is on dagh, and his 


Ile has * 


peace’ and will doubtless stand an no tne 
e ' , . ’ 

PV LE d lor ¢ at the end of the thay 33” When 

*thev that are wise sholl) shine a hh 


brightness of the firmament, and they t 
tuso manv forsvhitecausness as tie | 
ever and ever?” Vol, H. pp 391, 39 

Afier the time and attention we 
have bestowed on these volumes, and 
the copious extracts from then: with 
which we have adorned our misce}- 
lany, #| may seem scarcely necessary 
that we should advert specificaliy to 
the manner in which the biographer 
of Dr. Buchanan has performed the 
task assigned to him; and yet we 
feel so strongly his claims on our 
gratitude, that we cannot pass it 
ever in sticnce. Of Mr. Pearson 
itisho more than a just commenda- 
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tion to say, that he has produced q 
work worthy of the distinguished 
subject of his narrative, and has ex. 
ecuted his labour, which was one of 
considerable difficulty as weil as deli. 
cacy, In a way which renders that 
narrative one of the most interesting 
and instructive pieces of biography 
in the English language. We cer. 
tainly attach great value to these 
volumes. The facts and discussions 
are so skilfully interwoven with each 
other as to form one uniform tex. 
ture ; and, what has occurred to us 
as rather remarkable in a work of sy 
much suiking lucicent, the observa- 
tions and arguments introduced by 
the author never appear tedious; a 
result which could only arise trom 
their own intrinsic merit. For clas- 
sical purity and perspicuity of lan 
enue; for a luminous statement ot 


Bact 5 tor youu sense, good laste, 
youd wrilknbge—and waat Is more 


than all, a waketul spirit of pley, 
and a constant recurrence to the 
truths and precepts of Ciristianity, 
witbont aby mixture of those party 
fechnes, or of that party phraseo.o- 
wy, OF of those Coarsenesses and ifs 
ciegances of style, which are some- 
limes injuriously associated vith re- 


° . : - net tee ‘ 
livious DIGLTADNY We recoiicc! 0 


recent work that bas betler deserved 
the popularity which we reyoice t 
find thatthese volumes have alreacy 
a ee 
eli ctetlta wbeo 


y @ 


A Serics of Discourses, on the Chris- 
tiun Revelation, viewed in Connec- 
tion svith the Modern Astronomy. 
By Tuomas Cuarmens, D. Ds 
Minister of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow. Glasgow: J. Smith and 
Son. London: . Longman, &¢. 
1817. 8vo. pp. 275. 


THE discourses which we are about 
to review are so generally known 
and admired that we might perhap» 
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: justified in leaving them to the 


} 


it 
pubire jec em "y it, 


alpcady awarded In 


Which has been 
tbeir tevour.— 
Vhe name, however, and former 


e . a ete ws ‘ ots ‘ 
blications of Dr. Chalmers would 


rv Wi nd our atientioh cvcn were they 
.ieched toa volume oj nee. itso 
vhich we are 
In Concucting 


uinsic Value than that 
now about to notice. 
our remarks, we shall first give wn 
guiline of Dr. Chalmers’s argunicnt, 
and then proceed few observae 
ous Upon the muauper in weich he 
has conducted it. 

The first discourse, which is in- 
tended as preparatory to the rest, 
contains a rapid and vigorous sketch 
of the wonders disclosed by modern 
aironomy. Phe text, or raher 
moto, 8 trom Psalm vii. 3, 4. Fi Aen 
Tconsider thy heavens, the we mA . 

fiegers, che 


/ 


thoi Nust O) 


moon and siars which 
luin dy what is man, that 
hou are mindful of him; and the son 
him? Dr. 


} , ; y 
a2hiksts! oS s\CaVe 


if man, that thou virortese 
Chammers views the Ps 
| i Mm tals diminutive 
word, and urns iis v ay throusa 
iad of dari 


Infuite space, Whel Cy lnste 


uupeopled solitudes, he bebsids an 
nn 
. “1 ° “a A 

pilengoue, ond filled with the enerey 
of ‘the Divine presence, Crea 7 
rises in its Immeusity before him 
and carth and all its concerns seem 
toshripk imo nothing, 


en scene, crowded 


\ 


aINIGS! COU. 
iemplations so vast and overpower. 
ng. Passing upward from the eran- 
dour and vat iety of the materiel cre- 
sony to the great Architect of all, 
he exclaims, “What is man, that 
ou art mindfulefhim ; and the son 
ul man, that thou visitest him 2” 
| Now if this hum! ling refection be 
ous forced upon the mind by the 
Mere spectacle of the immense con- 
cave of the beavens, reposing Upon 
the circular boundary of the world, 
end hehted up with innumerable 
Stars, ean with solemn rerularity 


Peey 
alt ne i 


Is surface; how much more 
i 


oretbiy does it recur when ihe same 
thee weig and mysterious sccne is 
aid by the light of the modern 
Aided by the exalted 


Xa 


“stronomy ¢ 
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conceptions atid discoveries of scle 


ence, cach of these i Winbkiii, O1bDs 
becomes aA Spive pe Gl Lat alidk OVCT eS 
wheimipg imagniiud. Phe sun, 


more than 


a bright “4 ; hi Ral x Cut€lba. asSUII es 


which we beheld as hii 
GimenAsiets is AY Tics and lites 
larcey than the terrestriaa globe 
Which we so proudly babit, ald to 
Whit Weare opt to attach the luea 
spot dn creation 
bexalrG ahd sue 


Gt its beine the cmty 
Worthy ot lhe Divinx 
periniendence, 

But ure mere mognitude of the 
Stems ofd pia s ls Hot he omy 
clicumstaice Which seems tO CuUun- 
tenance ihe humbjing conclusion of 
Lise Peainaist, These worids, so inl- 
pottont Even aS Masses Of Matier, 
ray posstbiy be far more Impurtant 
by be ity. ike out 3 the reste 
denee Of rational and immortal be- 
tes. Flere the modern astronomy 
ih almost irresistible con- 

discoveries : she 


OW fi 


vicucn, het 
pois ont the simining analogy be- 
Gyccn our own globe and ihe planee 
tary worlds, They, like us, have 
the'’r revoluvuions round our sun, and 
round their own axis: thev, there. 
fore, the us. bave their vicissitudes 
Gi dey afd i,t hi, Suh.mecr aiiGd Wine 
‘I hei. oS Well as to us, the 
Hohisin the 
fis mament of heaven: to ali of them 
be as appolited the sun to rulc the 
Gav, and to eahy ol tiem moons to 
ruje the night; for them he has 
; } 


‘ ¢) a . A ‘ ' 1} a 
maude the slafS ats. ANG Sitath We 


Alan iy has criven the 


SUPpoOse the j ere? 


Shall Wwe 


we cohciude, asks our 


enaieLey Sto] 


ps 
not pursue i further £ Shall 
author, that 
throuche 
out the mye bl } empire of nature 35 
that the ereater all of the creation 


silence and solitude reien 


. 


Is an en pry parade ¢ and that not 
one worshipper of the Divinity ts to 
be found amidst the interminable ex- 
tent of the starry worlds ? 

Dr. Chaliners considers it “a de- 
behtful conitrmation?? of the argu- 
ment, that in proportion as our ine 
struments are iinproved, we discov- 
ernew resemblances between our 
own world and the pianetary system. 


Not only is it ascertained that those 
distant orbs have their day and night, 
their change of seasons, and some of 
them moons to temper their durkness 
when turned trom the sun; but 

‘We can see of one, that its surface rises 
ints inequatties, that it swells into moun- 
taiss and stretches into vallcvs; of anoth- 
er, (bat itis surrounded by an atmospiiere 
which may support the respication of ani. 
mais; of a third, that clouds are formed 
and suspended over it, which may minister 
to all the bloom and tuxuriance of vege- 
tation; and of a fourth, tbat a white colour 
spreads over its northern regions, as its 
wiever advances, and that on the approach 
of suimmer this whiteness is diss:spatcd— 
giving room to sttppose, that the element 
rounds “nat, that it rises by 


into its atmosphere, that it 


ot water 
evaporaiion 
freezes wsMHon7tne : ppl Cailtaunh of cola, that ic 
i the farniot snow, that it 
rm ’ ind vitl ‘ 4) oe ma ies 
covers tne ground with a@ heecs Manthe, 
wipch melts away trom the heal of a more 
end thet other worlds bear 


Is precipnated i 


vertical sun ; 
resemblance to our own, in the same yearly 


round of benehcent and imterestiig chan. 


ges.” pp. Su, 31 


Our 
stop eve 
“ouess with plausiviilty what we 


author does not, however, 
here, but proceeds to 
cannot anticipate with confidence,” 
that the day may arrive wien our 
instrumenis of observation sball be 
SO powerful as to resolve by the evi 
dence of our senses what is at pre- 
sent but a probable speculation. He 
imagines that we May, at some fue 
ture time, be able to observe summer 
throwing lis green inantie over thase 


michiy tracts, and again view thein 
ai} 

lef oancd and deprived of verdure 

ush of vegetation has sub- 


2 conceives, that in the 


i* | ' 
Arter Live 
ts C! Utes ” 


a 


* 4 a i 
Slacd. L 
progress ol years we may have itn 
our power to trace the hand of culty 
velion spreading a new aspect over 

1 . 
some POoPrtioy O1 & Planetary surdace 5 


that we may actually behold a city, 


the metropolis of some e@reat empire, 
expanding into a visible spot, by the 
powers of some future telescope, and 
even be enuvled to construct a map 
of some distant world tn ali its mi- 
pute and topical varteties, 
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But sull, bow insignificant are five 
or six planetary worlds which are 
all we have hitherto considered, com- 
Pared with the mulutude of other 
lights which fill the concave of heay- 
eu. These planets ure all attached to 
the sun: but what are those more 
distant bodies that disown his power, 
and seem fixed Immoveably in the 
heavens £ Are they intended only to 
shed a fecbic and scarcely noticed 
light upon our lLiths corner of the 
universe 3 or 23 they designed fora 
purpose wevt'.er of themselves, to 
light other worlds, end give anima- 
tion to oiher systems? The first 
thing, Dr. Chaimers remarks, which 
stvikes a SClentitic observer, Is their 
immense dtsturce: a distance so 
preat that ifthe whole space occupied 
by the pluuctary system, and which 
exceeds by many millions of times 
the magnitude of our worid, were 
lighted up inte one vast globe of fire, 
it would appear onty a small lucid 
point from the nearest of them. If 
the earth which moves with more 
than the incenceiveble velocity ofa 
mijjion and a half miles a-day, were 
to be hurcicd from its orbit, and pro- 
ceed with the same rapid flight in 
the immense regions of space, it 
would not arrive at the termination of 
its journey, after occupying all the 
time which has elapsed since the 
creation of the world. Calculauons 
like these cannot be grasped by the 
human mind. ec may demonstrate 
their truth, as Dr. Chalmers ob- 
serves, by the powers of a rigid and 
infalitble geometry : 

“But no human fancy can summon up 4 
lively or an adequate conception, can roam 
in its ideal fight over this immeasurable 
larvreness, can take in this mighty space In 
ailits gravceur, and in all its immensity, 
can sweep the outer boundaries of such 4 


LA) 


creation, or lft riself up to the majesty 
that great and invisible Arm, on which all 
is suspended.” p. 36 

Our author next proceeds to ex- 
hibit the usual arguments, to prove 
that the fixed stars are luminous 
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vodies, and shews the probability of 
weir revolving on their axes, tom 
the act of the periodical variations 
of ligt to which some of them are 
Enown to ve subiect. From the 
spicndour of a star of the first or se- 
cond magnitude, they fade away tc 
inferior magnitudes; and one even 
becomes quite Invisible to the naked 
eye, bough still within the reach of 
the telescope; till at length they 
gradually recover tuc°? brightness, 
gral to Undergo tae sxme regular 
vic ssitude. Now tuis is exactly 
waat would happen, suppcsing these 
bodies to be varied on one side with 
dark spots like our sun, and succes- 
sively tO present in their rotatory 
yotion the less illuminated disk to 
the eye of an observer. Why iber, 
exclaims Dr. Chalmers, resist the 
juerectingy conclusion, that our sun 
isdut one of innumerable luniinaries, 
which ike him carry numerous otb- 
er worlds in their train’ It 1s true, 
wesee not these satellites ; but couid 
we take our flight to these cistant 
regions, we should soon lose sight 
0} our own tittle World; the larger 
planets would disappear in their 
turn; the sun would decline into a 
spot, his retinue of worids would be 
lost in the obscurity of distance ; and 
all (hat remained visible of our whole 
Magnificent system be reduced to 
the glimmering of a iittle star. 

“The contemplation has no limits. If 
We ask the nuraber of suns and of systems, 
the unassisted eve of man can take ina 
thousand, and the best telescope which the 
genus of man has constructed can take in 
eigity millions. But why subject the do- 
Miuions of the universe to the eve of man, 
orto the powers of his genius? Fancy may 
taxe its flight fur beyond the ken of eye or 
oftetescope, It aay expatiate in the outer 
regions of all that is vistble ; and shall we 
have the boldness to say, that there is noth- 
ing there? that the wonders of the Almigh- 
ty are at an end, because we can no longer 
trace his footsteps ? that bis Omnipotence 
is exhausted, because human art can no 
longer follow him? that the creative ener- 
uf God hae sunk into repose, because 
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the imagination is enfeebled by the magni 
tude of its efforts, and can keep no longer 
on the wing through those mighty tracts, 
which shoot far beyond what eye hath seen, 
or the heart of man hath conceived; which 
sweep endlessly along, and merge into an 
awful and mysterious inhaty ?” pp. 41, 42, 


To complete the climax, our au- 
thor alludes totwo other circumstan- 
ces, which seera to Carry cur ideas 
of the universe to the farthest iimits 
of the imagination. The sun, we 
know, revolves on its axlIs; and this 
motion might have been communi- 
cated to it, mechanically speaking, 
either by a simple or a compound 
impulse. If impeiled, for instance, 
by a single stroke, which is not in 
tne direction of its centre, it would 
acquire @ rotatory motion, but at tbe 
same ume be driven forward in space, 
as well as caused to turn upon its 
axis, ‘To communicate the rotatory 
motion without the progressive, fve 
forces are necessary, and these in 
opposite directions, so as to counter. 
act the effect of each other’s projec- 
tile influence, while they combine in 
producing a rotatory movernent.— 
Now the planets have both a progres- 
sive and a rotatory motion, which 
they have theretore probably receiv. 
ed by one and the same impulse.— 
The sun has likewise a movement of 
revolution. It, therefore, he was 
acted upon hke the planets, by one 
impulse, he must have a progressive 
motion also; and that be is so acted 
upon seems more consistent with 
aualugy apd simplicity, than to sup- 
pose a compound force to have ope- 
rated upon hin. Hitherto, however, 
this is merely conjecture, without 
evidence ; but a circumstance has 
been discovered, which renders such 
a conjecture highly probable. In 
the course of ages, the stars in one 
quarter of the celestial sphere are 
apparently receding trom each other, 
and in the opposite quarter are ap- 
parentiy dcawing nearer toe each oth- 
er. Viis is what would naturally 
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happen, supposing the sun to be 
approaching the former quarter, and 
receding trom the latter. What an 
idea is vous afforded of the Creator’s 
workinanship ! As the pianets with 
their sateiliies move the sun, 
sO May the sua, wil ali his tributa- 
be wovlag, if Common, per- 
haps, wiih ower stars or suns, round 
some dis cenue ! AL may ve 
One vast system, of which our sun 
and its aitendant bodies are but a 
very sub system, 
the immneu-: 
authoc’s cx 
our planetary 
Move 
fractionary 
hissher 
The 


rowud 
Pie€s, 


tublt 


Mailiale purl, a 


Of wich, to use our 
pression, “reduces alt 
stasous and plasetary 


HNEBUS LO a Voryv 


ihe scale ot a 


hamvie and 
Panw, i 
1} mms.” 
iy of the nebu/e is ihe 
second puiit ied to by Dr. 
Ciaaime.es. Anterior to this discov- 
ery, the universe was usualiy con- 
sitered by 
ed of an indetinite 
scatiered rmiy over 3} 
each, perhaps, accompanied 
planetary system. But we have 
now some reason to think that, Ine 
stead of lying unitorroly, these sans 
are arranyved into distinct clusters ; 
so that as the distance of the nearest 
fixed star from our sun, marks the 
division between two diiferent solar 
ance between two 
mav SO 1 
than the recip- 
the sti 
mark 
larger 


isl! 
Gise zVi 


adver 


astronomers as COMPOSs- 
number of sans 
yace, and 
Dy a 


Ulbile 


the dist 
contiguous Clusters 


ereater 


SYSlEMS, 
be 
concelvably 
rocal distance be 
he same cluster, 
separation between 
stellar systems, all 
theirturnp, may be members of 


tween 
the 
or 
Which, In 
SOME 


as to 
still 
of 


yet higher and more extended ar- 
rangement. Thus we ascend, step 
after step, in the scale of magniti 


cence, while at every pause the mind 


red with the uncer- 


remains bewtlde 
tainty, whether even this compli- 
cuted system may not be afer ail 


link of a sttil more wonder- 
ssion ! 


but one 
iul progre 
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“What is unseen has no limit, 
though all which the eye of man Bal take 
, fui cy Cath prasp at, were swe it 
away, there negit still remain as ample a 
field, over Which the Divinity May expa. 
trate, and whicii he may have per, led With 
innumerable worids. If the while Visible 
creation Were to disappear, it Would teaye 
a soliiude behind it; but to the Aisfinite 
Mind, that can take in the whole system of 
nature, this solitude might be no thing ; a 

small un: ecupied point in that iImMiMmMensi'! y 
wach surrounds it, and which he may have 
fitled wiih the wonders of his omni: potence 
Lhhrough this earth were to be burned up, 
though the trumpet of its dissolution were 
sounded, though yon sky were to pass away 
as a scroll, and every visible glory, which 
the finger of the Divinity has inscribed on 
if, were to be put out for ever; an event, 
so awful tous, and to every world in our 
vicinity, by which so maby suns would be 
extinguished, and so many varied scenes of 
life and of population would rush into for. 
yeifuloess; whatisitin tre high scale of the 
Alinigity’s workmanship? A> mere shred, 
though scattered into nothing, 
ave tie universe of Gad one entire 
if Majesty. Though 


and, 


in. ov bis 


which, 
would | 
scene of greatacss and + 
this earth, and these heavens, were to dis. 
appear, there are other worlds, which roll 
afar; the belt of otner suns shines upon 
them ; and the sky which mantles them, is 
garnished with other stars. Is it presump. 
tion to say, that the moral world extends 
to these distant and unknown regions? that 
they are oceupicd with people ? that the 
charities of home and of neighbouriiood 
flourish there? that the praises of God 
are there lifted up, and Ins goodness re- 


joiced in? that piety has its temples and 


and the richness of the Di- 
felt and admire > by 
pp. 48—Sv. 


its offerings ? 

vine attributes is there 

intelii@ent worshippers ?” 
* 4 


Here then recurs the objection 
which Dr. Chalmers proposes to ex- 
amine: Whatis man amidst the In 
numerable worlds which are under 
the providential arrangement of the 


Almighty? Is it likely, demands 
the infidel, that the Supreme Be- 
ing would interfere for so tsig- 


nificant a province of his universal 
dominions? ILow shall we recon: 
cile the greatness of that wonderiul 
movement which is said to have 
with the com- 


and obscullll 


been made in heaven 
parative 


mecanness 
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of our species? Would the Son of 
God become incarnate, and live and 
dic fur af object so apparently Insiy- 
nificant a3 t.c redemputton ol the 
human race; a race Which, if the 
con jec clures of modern astronomy be 
correct, appears to vanish Into com- 
parative littleness and insignilicance ! 
~ This objection, though not often 
brought forward in bouks, Dr. Cial- 
mers considers lo be one of a very 
po} nular kind, and one which has a 
considerable influence upou many of 
the admirers of a superficial philoso- 
pay. We e agree with hin Hy tial Cvery 
objection against Christianity, how- 
ever ivial, may apd must be answer- 
cd; though perhapsit may be doubl- 
ful whether the objection to ihe con- 
fration Of which he has devoted his 
powers ever obtained a currency sul- 
ficient to render It deserving of so 
elaborate a refutation.* We donot, 
however, regret bis havine selected 
asubject which has given bin an 
opportunity of displaying the piety 
aid talents exhibited ta the present 
volume, and of interesting the public 
atlaree in a discussion from which 
they cannot retire without 
oenefits of a higher 


deriving 
kind than merely 
intellectual gratification. 

The ap.trn objection, derived 
tom the modern astronomy against 


* While writing ¢ the «bove, we h appen 
\eito meet with the fo! ', WIN’ passages in 
*d 


tr. 
period ical works. 


“We must frankly confess, 


tp 


that we do 
emember to have ever had to encoun. 
lis argument against the Christian 
iat ine; of if we have by chance heard an 
AUUSION to it, We have g rIVen itno he don 

count of its app acetate insig enifics Oy me 


Ori h Revie Ww. 
Sa eae — f° —_ 
perhaps tucre are few minds, accuse 
ac} — jee ; . . \ 
‘to reflection and inquiry, to which 
e pluusrble ¢ bi ny %) ‘ bie Ctrret ty + 7° ; 

i A; UIC Did¥e chan tg th (PULA Of Chris- 
‘amity combated by Der. Chalmers may act 
« Ma ant, ! a bce “ee a , 

SJTTIE per tod Lave SUL vested liselt.’ ai 


ane, Mac, 


f° oaks ‘ ‘ ae Oy 
li critics thus differ, Dr. eae ens ne 
+ 


U2 very ankious to cle 


‘ls 
> fp ‘om 

on ince of Davin a ar oh theme ula 
ror'uy of his efforts. 


» Obsery. No, 189. 


hh; mself 
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the truths of Revelation, consists of 
au assertion abd «ninlierence. bhe 
asseruon is, that CtirtsUenity is cone 
hoed to our worlds; toe Mtererce Is, 
tiatlkind 
wouders of 


that the insignificance of 


amoberst the CrXteblsive 
creation rcuders su: b 
lacredible. 
Giscourse is Intended to shew the in. 
cy ol Llits obfecuon “1 i, the 


audious suiPttol moder Cxperipens 


at iy pothesis 


Dr. Cholmers’s second 


COMsialtC! 


tai phiiosophy. Por this purpose, he 


CXHibitSs tu the proua se reuuitic lie 
quirer the leading Cliatacrerisiics of 


the Ne 


a 
auion, and 


wilubdan meibod of alcumen. 
particularly pots out 


Newion 


DVACLICE Was, Lever 


mode sty Oo} 


the remuarkabie 
himself; whose 
to shrink trom: a Gocivine which bad 
evidence on iis side, and never to 
harbour one Where evidence was 
Walling, a faras bis powers or In- 

truments exienced, he exper:ment- 
ed and compared; and, irom bis «x- 
periments and analogies, Cdecuce d 
theories Which, thus suzyested by 
facts aud resting upow them, have 
not been und cannot be overthrown, 
Where, however, facts wouid not 
conduct him, he retused proceed 
under the vague guidance of conjec- 
ture and speculation. He did not 
venture to form an opinion ull he bad 
eround on which it 
micht fairly rest; and when this was 
, he was content to place 
those conjectures,which weaker men 
would have published as regular sys- 
tems, amony the mere probable que 
ries of an excursive im: aginaul On. 

It is on this potnt het Dr. Chal- 
mers contends with the astronomical 
He represents him as vi- 
olatiay the first rule of the modern 
philosophy by urging an objection 
viich must necessarily rest upon an 
unproved llow does the 
Christianity Was 
if he 
primary 
reasoning falls to the 
author supposesa phi- 
the track of 
lo attempt 


COrresponglige 


not tue 


objector. 


ASSETLLIOD | 
Know that 
this world at ly e 
cannot demonstrate this 
fact, all his 

eround., Our 
lusopher SO fot 
experimental! science as 


i 


iniidel 
intended tor 


quitting 


394 
the natural history of the vegetable 
or animal kingdoms otf the 
or dirvecug his speculauions to 
Morai Character of their tnhabttal 
WV ino NOt peree 


plalicls, 


! ] 
GOES ive Laat 


A speCtialloN, Unless EXPOss.y Lie 
' ‘ i ae | 
tended as a work ol fetior, woud 


be riaiculed ad PE paeere Witih a rstuupake- 
ty ¢ Yet it \\ Ot 1| | [sal 'pae 4 ee Ulipadl- 
1 ~ nie yt } 9° meer ' i c's coptends 
iV PO TiC des OF Lu cobalt’ > aay vets dy 
(hab the ObjeCuon th qrcsuat, Wace 
ee a = . ¢ hace “¥ F t ; 

Is lounGed upou ibe cxypit ea si eal 


siuoh that tae obyectur haOws Wal 


Passing in Oloer Worias. 


‘The man who couid embark in an en- 
terprise so foolisthund se tanertal, as to tue- 
orise iton the details of tue botany of ano 
ther world, or to thease ural 
and moral tiestory ofits ps te ust ft : 
ing 43 ouulvaveows a depaitiirve eo ail 
SCiise, and ail scrence, an adi 7 ICTY, 


when he 
on the details ar the me: ls of God's acd. 


prestyy¢ stu SPC! 


Minisitaiou among its ralignaband account 
abic inhabitants. Fle wines bis tancy to as 
hazardous a reyion, and varaly os caf 

netrating visron through ihe mantle of us 
deep an Hscurits Ali the elements of 
such a specuiation are tidden t®m bina. 
For any thing be can tell, sin has found its 
wiv mto these ober words Bor any 
thing he can tell, their peopie have banssa. 


ed tuemselves from communion with Gol, 


Kor any thing he can teil, many a visit fies 


been made to each of them, on che subrect 
of our common Christianttv, by commis. 


i . 4 
CEPOoMe oy 


ers fi the 
thing he 


sioned Messehy ‘Om 
Erernal. For 
demption proclaimed to us 
tary instance, or not the whole 
demption whichis by the Son of God-—but 
only m aplan of merey, equal in 


ANY CAG tel, tne Te- 
iS Phot one § | “ 


of thut ree 


guar part 


magnificence to all that astronomy has 
brousat within the range of human contem- 


thiig be can tell, the 
which 
the face of our workd, mas 
desolation over all the planets of ali the 
Syste 


plation, For any 
moral pestifence, walks abroao over 
have spread its 
the has made 


thing he 


mms Which 
_ 
known to us. ror 


telescope 


any 


*y» ‘* } / 
gome mighty redemption has 1 devised 
. 7 1 . , 
in heaven, io Meet His disaster tn tnt 
ot ' re . } eae as , ‘ 
Whoie ePXtepi and Mahia my t is ¥ Sitiue 
tions For anv thine he can tell. the won. 


der-workine God, who has strewed the 


fic { 0! mmMinenasity wit} Ss 3 oe y M 
: . 
and spreaa the 


shelter ob iil 
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yer the nm, may have sent a ME€ssage of 
we to each, and re-assured the he 


1s despan re 
‘ . Rt > 


{ 
I 
alts of 
‘eople by some overpowering 
iol id na derne ess. For any Unie 
he can tea, angels from paradise May have 


manmesrat 


sped tu every planet then Gelep avec Wat 
f, tyom each azure Canopy, a joytul 

* Peace be to this 
residence, and good will to all its fumilies ; 
aint glory to Himin the his plest, who, f: ia 
neney of lis théone , 
get oj grace so Marnificent, 
al af 
orbs of 


aud wth 


annunciation, and said, 


has issued all 


WS to Carry the 
mes ollie a acceptance to the un. 
a sinbul creation Kop 


any thing he can tell, the Eternal Son, of 
bom ait as said, that by him the worlds 
were created, may have had the 


SOovein. 
Upon his 
power of lis mys. 
aweke them all trom 
that spimitucd Ceath to which they bad sunk 


tor many sinful worlds Jad 
4 


ami, OY the 


Wor’, Have 


ol 2ECIIA3 “a uD i oround st the siumbers of 
Nun-eXisience, bor anything he can tell, 
thie al Spulit Wir move d on tie tauce of 


tiie Wate ms, ana wheee presiding influence 


it Was t tC Husi jihe wild war ot hature’s 
elemcnis, 2 mide a beautcous system 
emcree til if Sis fon {ec materials, May 
now be working with the fragments of an- 
other chaos ; and educing order, and che. 


the wrecks of 
long Whieh reaches through 


: : 
dience ana harmony, out of 


t 
H 
b i! 
i 


a ioral rebe: 


ail these spueres, and spreads disorder to 


the u'termost limits of our astronomy.” | 
"4s —— . 


Now, 

general 
b] 

mers s 


while we fully agree in the 
correctness of. Dr. Chal- 
we cannot but 
ed this part of it 
trivniph which, unde 
circumstances of the Cast 
weely called for, The ine 
fidel might perbaps reply, that he 
not as Dr. 


areumen! 
think he has ure 
In atone of 
ali the 
Was S{ 
erounced bis arrument, 
Chalmers scems to Intimate. cn 
own personal assertion that Chris- 
tianity was confined to this world, 
upon what he conceived to be 
admission of the be- 
Revelation. Hie thoug bt 
lia settles pODt. that it was for the 
race ol hain ony that Christ died; 
and it was therefore upon what he 
a conceded fact, and 
assertion of his 


his 


\ . , . j 
tne universal 


licve is in 


ct ncelvegd to be 


micre 
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oe 


own, that he built his argument; so 
, 4 ' - . . . > 

that. however Incorrect his Inference 
a : suger ta 
derived from that fact, his oF bon 


does not appear to be open to tant 

charee of phir osoph ical absurdity 
, ‘i " 7 : 

wach Dr. ¢ * halmers basi il upon it. 


’ | 
’ . ¢ " \« | . . io 
{£395 truc, that tac The els asset 


LS 


; ; 1 rT). e "y rt s¢ ae a ' 
tion may be wrone ; ana it May ve 
vimitted, for the sake oF urcruamei;t, 


. 
that there iS no part Of Scripiure 
which confines the effects of the 

. _ —w—e oT t ’ 
Atonement to tue buman race; out 


while the opinion of Doth Christians 
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Besides, the very suppesition that 
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habittipe the stars and planets 1s 
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it wonltd } e muci more nile 
losoohi i}, ! cert ints outd be 
More TO. { ‘ t! C i! 14 #3 

that such 1 ts exist. before 
you render t py} exisience 
an arcum nst Christianity, 


\‘ ad 1c f ‘ ‘ ten », Wt t an i\ 
ty ‘ 

\ \]} i \ i 3} . I ri iTe t! ut 
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( i Panay May Hot av e rte Haeu 


Hiole Goes hot speak decisively as to 
tie proper effects of redemption be. 
Ing extended to other worlds ; 7? so 
t ft r we a wEEi 4 276 ar 

val Thouga Our author’s argument 
- Wlosapht cally ¢ 


peahih wbiichant hg 


the infidel reasoned without ab- 
solute data~=yet the probability upon 
Whica he reasoned wus so Yreat that, 
Much his conduct might not be 


ictly Newtonian, vet it certainly is 


HOt anon: ai 2 lias 
NV Open, as we have already remark- 


Jo the charge of vross abs sedis. 
‘e€ now proceed to the third dis- 
se, in which our author admits, 
for the sake of ar: vument, that the 
“honhement és, In fact, as limited as 
‘lilidel supposed 3 nat rely, to our 


Vell wy rid ‘ all 


t ne saiatiaatite ae Beat 
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upon this hy pothesis, Christianity 


has nethine to fear from the objec 
tion aire: chy ryyt nironed. j nis, we 


B. 1» ‘ oa . a. vs . i. was t 
think, is the true, the fair, and the 


' ) oy ¢ eu? . 2 ‘ " Hie 
most MaeHhr1y Vrulhd 5 0 THow »t) We 


WAV. perhaps, In eoument, Gely the 

to spew that the Atonement 
Mav Oa! have pro faced excebleit et. 
fects in oiber worlds. yet the general 
tenor of Scripture affears to confine 


so exclusively to ourselves, and 


tne comnnavunlt: if Christians mave SO 
(YE HECPrAaiss ncurread in that SUppost- 


Ligh, that we shall not prob Diy rain 
much by pressteg a contrary lypo. 
thesis upon an adversary. 

Upo y the supposition, then, of tire 
assertion bene true, but the inference 
false, Dr. Chalmers proceeds, In a 
pmaumnner tre most forcible ald Cone 
vincine, to shew that such an obiece 
tion wocs far to expunge ene ot the 
e- sential attributes of the Divine nae 
ture lt is on account of Suman im- 
| ction that men con attend to only 
a few ween at atime; but to sup- 
pose the supreme Being limited ina 
similar manner wouke be to destroy 
every correct and exalted idea of his 
character. On the other hand, no. 
thing would more elevate cur con: 
ceptions of Him than to know, that 
whtle be grasps, in his all-compre- 
hensive mind, the vast amplitude of 
the universe, he also surveys with 
vieilant minuteness the most humble 
and circumscribed object in his un- 
bounded dominions. 


~ 
~— 


‘ We avow it, therefore, that this infi- 
del arg ment roes to expunge a Dé rtec. 
tion ros nyt character of God The more 

know of the extent of nature, should 
not we have the loftier conception of Him 
who sits in high authority over the con- 
cerns of so wide a universe? But, is it not 
adding to the bright catalowue of his other 
attributes, to say, that, while magnitude 
does not overpower him, minuteness can. 
vot escape fiim, and variety cannot bewil- 


der him; and that, at the very time while 


’ 


the mind of the Deity is abroad over ie 

wh nie vastne ss of creation. there is not oe 

er there is not one i: hy 
ra | } ryesy erin > » ati ial " an: al - « 

ViGual prince yi 37 rationa Or anima €i- 
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Revt-w of Chalniers’s 


istence, f 


there 1s Not one sincie world in 
that expanse which teems with them, that 


his eve dees not discern as constantly, anc 
his hand does nut gpuide as unermngiv, and 


his Spurit does not 
vicibantly , Hs if it t. 


and care for as 
riped the one and ex- 
Chisive object of tgs aitcition.” pp. | 


104. 
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Dr, €] 


balmers adverts to the per- 
Sone! history of each: Individual, as an 
objection; for w 
ckrowledge 


answer tothe 


pot 
been providentially su 


ho docs 


pperted from 
doy io diy, from moment to moment, 
from fis Mabey LET 
And wien he 
of tvs 


1 present time ? 
numMoer 
World’s nume- 
rous population, to each of wom the 
Soni 


cousiders te 
‘duals lin the 
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and alention nave 
bees cxtended, con be 


ail this ( 
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ot ; Pa ' ¢ , ‘ 
Ol (rod, orto assert that the 


tj ee ee ae | » jas & 


ol tne 
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altCitiOn Wilci Was Ge lott 


ope Woich we tn Tyy! Giivat hie irfe 
cs) dei ive aff THESE nCeE'D quite Oppo. 
site kind, Is very Clear; but how ier 
the edidel wii acknowledge the truth 
of the premises on which it is found. 
ed 5 tamey. the doctrine of an indi- 


vidual Providence-——and, consequent- 
ly, how far be will admit the conclu- 
sion deduced from those premises, is 
quite another question, Di. Chale 
mers’s) argument will confirm the 
Christian. butit nimedtate 

convinces the DbeHleVver 5 fon 
it proceeds 
sition that he zs convinecd 


Will not? 
avowed ul 
In tact, upon the suppo- 
already, at 
least so far as to acknowledge, in bis 
tne doctrine of a constant 

supporting his life, giving 
birth to ali his purposes, * dealing 
out” to him his “every breath,” di- 
recting his footsteps. warding off un- 
seen dangers, * ekeing out to him 
every moment of his being UD 
holding him in the exercise of all hits 


“oe 7 7 ” ; 
feclings wnd afl h 15 faculties S. It tie 


OW Case, 
-rovidence s 


rsd nd 


oe ee es . ee ; ' — sie 
intidel deny all this, as of course he 
saat ' . “5 . 

vul, the inference respecung the 
wiversal superintendence of Ged, 


Astronomical 


that be has himseit 


, In tre iace of 


Discourses. [Sepr, 
derived from individual experience, 
will not appear to him conclusive : 

hough, to the devout beaever, po 
areument Can be either more touch- 
Ing, or more convincing, 

But the second proof adduced by 
our author ts Gf a more general cha. 
racter. He argues, that af, in point 
of fact, the Immense 
worlds 


hamber of 
which are 


supposed by mo. 
dern ustionomecrs lo EXIst, were SO lo 
the Divine attention as to 
craw it off from the appsrenily peity 
concerns of mankind, some traces of 
this negicct would be visible in the 
scenes around us, 


absorb 


‘Tell me, then, VW, in any one field o 
Ns province, wiich man has ACCESS ta, 
le indication of God spar. 
my himselfo God reduced to languor by 


WilhCSsS ASHE 


the weight of bis other en lovments—ot 


God sieking under the burden of that vast 
supermtcadceace Wiech hes upon Lim—of 
Ohe ye ourselves 


by anv numer of concerns, how. 


aul bene exhausted, as 
would be, 
ever great, by any variety of them, however 
mantel aod do you not perceive, in that 
mighty profusion of wisdom and of good 


tcl: 
had 


bess, Whichis scattered every where around 
Us, tiuat the of this unsearchable 
Boing are not as our thoughts, nor his wars 


LLu, 


»thone@hts 
, go at's - 99 ay 
as our ways 2?" pp, 109, 


“ When I look abroad on the wondrous 
scene that is immedtately before me—ane 
see, that, in every direction, it is a scene ol 
the most various : and unwe aried activitv= 
ancl expat: rte mn all the beauties of that 


on 


ae ai Mytul by Wi hic! } it 1S adorn ed, and mn all 


the prints of design and of benevolence 
: ‘ ‘ . = 
Which abound in it—and think, that we 


ne. 


same God, who holds the universe, with 1 
every system, in the hollow of his land, 
penciis every flower, and gives noyrisl- 
ment toevery blade of rass, and actu ales 
the movements ofevery ving thing, and is 
net disabled, by the weight of his other 
cares, from enrichin 2° seen humble de} vart- 
ment of nature i occupy, with charms & 

accommodations of i un bowne rs 
then, sure ly ’ ifa message, hearing 
every should profess 
to come to me from God, sal] inform me” 
his mighty doings ior the hat ppin ess of our 
itis not for me, in the face oF 4" 
vidence, it as 2 tale of im- 
ve told me 
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other orders of beings to attend to—and, 


when I thin 


him from his ih 
ures be has formed, should a single spar- 
tui! ~ 


\ ! ie ( t ¢ ut Ss yt) ! ~ 
TON fall othe ro "hi i V | ru hii at pon it 
lif iI th i he : sc1ence and $©} kris iry {! y 
it ‘ ‘ 4 iN a Na) 

, ily f comfort as they wWiav 


supremacy over the crea- 


to cheat me oft | 
wil not let go the anchor ef my con 


Cdence in re eke will not be afraid, en 
8ikitiia . ‘ 

Tam of more value than many sparrows.” 
{ 


—I 


yp. 110, 111 


) 
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The third argument which is ad- 
duced by Dr. Cialmers, against the 
supposition of man being too Insiv- 
nificant to €ngross so much of the 
Divine attention as the system otf 
develution supposes, is derived trom 
the discoveries of the microscope. 
‘fhe telescope has enlarge d the boun- 
daries of our knowledge : : It has un- 
fuided to our perception new and 
almost innumerable worlds,and hence 
has given rise to the objection under 
consideration: but the microscope 
has, in tbe mean time, proved, that 
while no magnitude Is too great for 
the grasp of the Diviniiy, no minute- 
ness. however vetled from the notice 

of the human eye, is beneath the con- 
descension of his regard. 


“Every addition to the powers of the 
ane instrument, extends the limit of his 
oe dominions. But, by every addi- 

i tothe powers of the other instrument, 
Wwe see each part of them more crowded 
than before, with the wonders of bis un- 
wearying hand. The one is constantly 
widening the circle of his territory. The 
otier ig as constantly filling up its sepa- 
rate portions, with all that is rich, and 
various, and exquisite. In a word, bi 
the one Lam told that the Almighty is 
how at work in regions more distant than 
Seometry has ever measured, and among 
worlds more manifold than numbers have 
ever reached, But, by the other, I am 
also told, that, with a mind to compre- 
bend the whole, in the vast compass of 
its generality, he has also a mind to con- 
cenirate a close and a separate attention 
on each and on all of its particulars; and 
that the same God, who sends forth an 
upholding influence among the orbs and 
the movements of astronomy, can fill the 
tah of every single atom with the 
‘imacy of his presence, and travel, in all 
© greatness of his unimpaired attributes, 


-r 


that it were a deposition of 


upon every one spot and corner of the uni- 
verse he has formed. 


‘“¢ They, therefore, who think that God 
will not put forth such a power, and 
such a goodness, and such a condescen- 
sion, in benulf of this world, as ac as. 
cibed to bem in the New LPestament, 
because he pas so many other worids to 
attend! to, think of him as a man. Liey 


confine their view to the informations of 


tiie telescu: , and forget altogether the 
niormMations of the other instrument. They 
only find coom in their minds for his one 
attribute of @ large and general superin- 
tendence, and keep out of their remem. 
brance the cqually IMIpressive proufs we 
have tor has other attribute of a minute and 
muluphed attention to all that diversity of 
operauions, where 113 he that workeih al! 


in all.” pp. 14, 115. 


** Now, at this point I make my stand 
It zs wonderful that God should be so 
interested in the red lemption of a siigle 
world, as to send forth his well-beloved 
Son upon the errand, and he, to accom- 
plish it, should, mighty to save, put forth 
all his strength, and travail in the great- 
ness of it. But such wonders as these 
have already multiphed upon you; and 
when evidence is given of their truth, you 
have resigned your every judgement of ‘the 
unse ‘archable God, aud rested inthe faith 
of them I de mand, in the name of sound 
and consistent plijosophy, that you do the 
same in the matter before u-—and take it 
up as a quesuion or evidence—-and C€ Xe 
amine that medium of testimony through 
which the miracles ard intormations of the 
Gospel have come to you dowl—-ane! ga 
not to admit as argument here, wha would 
not be admitted as arvument in any of the 
analogies of nature and observatic head, 
take along with you in this held of i quiry, 
a lesson which ve u should lave learned 
upon other hields—even the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowe 
ledsre of God, that his judgements are Une 
searchable. and tis ways are past finding 
out.” pp. 118, 119. 


The next two discourses (the 4th 
and 5h), wre intimately connected 
with euch other, and with the gene- 
ral ary gum ent. ‘Phe former is on “the 
knowledye of man’s moral history 3’" 
and the latter, on “the sympathy felt 
for man’ in the distant ieee of the 
creation, 

If man be incomprehensible even 
to himseif; if every cbrect arounc 
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him furnish, as it does, subiects of 
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revelation, and, this being once 


certatued, unreservedly to adm ail 
its Informations, The object, how. 
ever, of the Christian di pensation Is 
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but to reveal 


the planetary regions ; 
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(Sept. 
it avoids all gratuitous systems and 
conjectures, humbly avails itsejf of 
every ray of evidence and real infor. 
Matloh. 

rom the Scriptures, then, ou; 
atithot remarks, we may both cong. 
Gently gather the fact that the histo. 
Py of the redemption oi man is known 
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and distant places of the 
creation, and indistinctly wuess at the 
(that the redemption itself may 
stretch beyond the bimnits of the 
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WONG Walila we OCCUPY. 
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means feel convinced of the correct. 
Wess ol Lat. Cinaimers’s view ; and 
ve ure. therefore, the more satisfied 
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men of our corrupt and dat kened world can- 
not s} mpathize Willi. 


« But however little we may enter into 
} he Bible tel]s us by Many imtinations, 
it, tie Bibie elt ; eo 
that amongst those creutures Waly Have fe 
ihe * birth. ae e rata : 2 ) apeereen iar ' 
falien trom their allegiance, hor Geparted 
living God, Godis their all—that 


enthroned in their hearts, 


¢ . bigs 
POUR tiie 


—— tn 


wwe to him sits | 
with all ihe ecsiacy of an 


alfeclion—-hhal a sense of 


and tilis them 


overwhelming 
undeur never su elevates their souls, as 
hen they look at (he mugit and majesty 
of the Eternai—that no th 'd of cloudless 
transparency so enchants them by the 
hdd | a ‘ . _ : 
Blissfulness of its visions, as when, at the 
foind ] : .} “" 
shriee of infinite and unspottea houness, 


they beed themselves in: raptured adora- 


tion——that ho beauty so Tascinates aud 


’ ' 
rats them, us does that moral beau. 


ty which throws a sofiening lustre over 
the awfulness of the Gocdhead—in a word, 


that the tmage of his character 1s cver 
present to thet contemplations, and the 

; t* 44 } : re lies 
unceasing joy or ther sinless existence lies 


: D ows 5 teen) ane a 
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‘“Petus put forth an effort, and k 
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- eee 
steady hold of this consideration, ft 
deadness of our earthiy insginations Makes 
ail Cm ort Hnecesse¢ \ ; alia We shall perce ive, 
that though the worid we tive ino were the 


alone theatre of redeniption, there isa 


i“ 


. hn 


something inthe redemption itself that is 


, } fos r ? P ; « ‘ ss? 3 +) 
fitted to draw the eve of an arrested uni- 
verse towards tt.” pp. 1IS8—140. 


Dr. Chalmers next proceeds to 
shew, that the essential character of 
suciia transaction does not ¢ 
upon the number of worlds over 


wivish on ‘ ’ Gs liao os r > 
Which sin and salvation may have 
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speck in the immensity of the works of 
God, the only way in which this aflects 
their estimate of him is to maguiby his love 


Miv-hind: ess—who, rather than lose one 


Sciutary wold of the myriads he has form- 
edu, Would favish ali the riches of hus 
benehicence and of fis wisdom ovo the re- 


>] ~~ 


: ‘ ii ‘ ‘ 3 YO 
; ) { t} Onthiattor : v 
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144. 


«The minute and variegated details of 
the wv uv in Which this woudrous ec OMY 
iscatended, Guid has chosen to withliotd 
from ous; but he has ofiener thaw once 
made to us a broad and a @ene ral announce. 
nent of ris digoity. He does fot teli us 


‘ 


whether the tountain opened in the heuse 
of Judah, far sin and for uocleanness, sends 
forth its healing sireams to other woriis 


thun our own. He does not teil us the exe 
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tent of the atonement. But he telis us, 


that the atonement itself, Known, as it ts, 


among the myriads of the celestial, fornis 
I sone of ete nity > that the Lanib 
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Clanrations of one wide and universal em- 
pire; that the micht ef his wondrous 
achievements, spreads a de of gratulation 
over the muititudes who are about his 
nf 


tarone; ana tiat tiere never ceases to 
ascend from the worshippers of Him who 
edous from our sins in tis blood, a 
voice loud as from numbers without nume 


as from blessed ‘voices uttering 


ov, When heaven rings pubsles, and louc 


hosannas fill the eternal regions.” pp, 
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trans 4 mot to inaterial extent 
of the field upon which it was executed—- 
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» there may issue torth such a display 
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cles to the triumph of mercv—and humbie 
as the tenement may be, » stracdked an 


’ 


the obscur} ity of tI nificance as ut iS, 


mon the st atelier Mansjons which are on 


od 5 


every side of it—vet will the teca!l of its 


exiied family never be forgetten—anud the 
illustration that has been given here, of 


the mingled grace aud majesty of God, 
will never lose its plice among the theines 
and the acclamations of eternity.””? pp. 133, 
bot. 


Our author imagines that the in- 
fidel objection to these statements 
arises rather from the extent of time 
which the Redeemer empicyed in 
performing the work given him to 
do, than from a supposition that the 
work liself was beneath tne expense, 
ilwe may so speak, which attended 
it. He SUPpPOSCs, that if the accom. 
plishment of our Redemption had 
occupied but a singie day, it would 
have been viewed as an act of grace 
and moral dignity, stmilar to that of 
an earthly monarch visiting and re- 
lieving the wants of an obscure fami- 
ly; butthat the length of ume ex. 
pended in its performance derogates 
from the impression which it appear- 
ed otherwise calculated to excite. 
Now we are not wware that we have 
ever heard this circumstance ex x plicit. 
ly meniloned as an argument against 
the Atonement. Supposing, how- 
ever, the objection to be really felt 
and urged, Dr. C’s. refutation is both 
animated and convincing. His con- 
clusion is as fotlows:— 


The whole interval between the time 
of Jesus Clirist’s leaving lis Father’s abode 
to sojourn amongst us, fo that time when 
he shall have put all is enemies under his 
feet, and delivered up the kingdom to God 
pei his Father, that God may be all in 
all; the whale at this interval bears as 

small a proportion to the whole of the Al- 
might’s reign, as this solitary world docs 
tothe universe around It, and an infinitely 
smaller proportion than any sep, however 
short, which an ieee monarch spends on 
some enterprise of pri ris vate “in age Ta 
to the whole walk of his public and record. 
ed history , 
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‘* Why then does not the man, who can 
shoot lies conceptions so sublimely abroad 
over the field of an IMMMensiiy that Knows 
no limis—why does he not also shoor them 
forward ihrough the visia of a success, 1on, 
ae at ever tlows without stop and wi: hout 

rmination? de las burst across the cv ne 
fines of tuis world’s habitation in space, and 
out of the field which lies on the other side 
of it, has he gathered an argument ayainst 
the truth of Revelation. I feel that 1] lave 
nothing to do but to burst across the cap. 
fines of this world’s history in time, and out 
of the futuricy which lies beyond it, can | 
gather that which will blow the argument 
to preces, or stamp upon it all the narrow. 
ness of a partial and mistaken calculation, 
Tie dav is coming, when the whole of this 
wondrous history sali be looked back upon 
by ihe eve of remembrance, and be repurd. 
ed as one incident in the extended annals 
of creaiion, and with all the illustration and 
all the glory i+ has thrown on the character 
of the Deity, will it be seen as a single step 
in the evolution of his designs; and long 
as the time may appear, from the first act 
of our redemption to its final accomplish. 
ment, and close and exclusive as we may 
think the attentions of God upon it, it 
will be found that it has left him = room 
enough for all his concerns, and that on 
the high scale of eternity, it 1s but one 
of those passing and ephemeral transac. 
tions, which crowd the history of a never. 
ending administration.” pp. 157—159. 


In illustration of the sympathy felt 
for man in the distant places of the 
creation, the author expatiates at 
considerable length upon the various 
kinds of benevolence exemplified 
amoung ourselves, and particularly In 
our own nation, towards men whom 
we have never seen; and at lengt 
winds up his argument as follows :— 


“Such, then, is the benevolence, at onc 
so gentie and so lofty, of those men, whe, 
sanctified by the fai th vd isin Je suis, have 
had their hearts visited from heaven by é 
beam of warmth and of sacredness. What, 
then, I should like to know, is the benevo- 
lence of the place from whence such a 
influence cometh ? How wide its the con 
pass of this virtue there, and how exquis te 
is the feeling- of its alanis ali 
how pure and how fervent are its asp! 
ings among those unfallen beings \!' 
have no darkness, and no encumbering 7 


’ 
ains 


weight of corruption to strive ag4 
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we amightier teach of contem- 
anon. Angels can look upon this wor 
4d all which it inherits, as the part ot a 
i cerfamily. Angels were in the full eX- 
nici of their powers even at the first in- 
fancy of our species, and shared in the 
gratulations of that pemod, when at the 
birth of humanity all mtelligent nature felt 
a claddening impulse, and the morning Star . 
gang together for joy. _ l hey loved weet eu 
with che love which a family on earti bears 
to a vounger sister ; and the very childhood 
of our tinier faculnes did only serve the 
more to endear us tw them; and thouxh 
born at a later hour in the history of crea- 
tion, did they regard us as heirs of the 
same destiny with themselves, to rise along 
with them in the scale of moral elevation, 
to bow at the same footstool, and to par- 
take inthose luigh dispensations of a pa- 
rent’s kindness and a pareni’s care, which 
are ever emanating from the throne of the 
Eternal on all the members of a duteous 
@and affectionate family. ‘Take the reachof 
an angel’s mind, but, at the same time, 
take the seraptie fervour of an angel’s 
benevoleace along with it; how, from the 
eminence on which he stands he may have 
an eye upon many worlds, and a remem- 
brance upon the origin and the successive 
concerns of every onc of them ; how he may 
feel the full force of a most affecting rela- 
tionship with the habitants of each, as the 
ofispring or one common Father; and, 
though it be both the effect and the evi- 
cence of our depravity that we cannot 
symnathize with these pure and generous 
ardours of a celestial spirit, how it may 
consist with the lofty comprehension, and 
the ever-breathing love of an angel, that 
be can both shoot his benevolence abroad 


Angels hs 


overa mighty expanse of planets and of 


systems, and lavish a flood of tenderness on 
nach individual of their teeming popula- 


tion.” pp. 177—179. 


The whole of this fifth discourse 
ismuch too declamatory, and wbounds 
rather in illustrations than arguments. 
We Cannot, however, avoid giving 
“he concluding paragraph. 


“T know not who of you have your 
dames written iA the book of life—nor can 
Ltell if this be known to the angels which 
are in heaven. Whulein the land of living 
men, you are under the power and applica. 


ft 


‘ton of a remedy, which, if taken as the 
“ospel prescribes, will renovate the soul, 
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and altogether prepare it for the bloom and 
the vigour of immortahty. Wonder net, 
then, that wih this principle of uncertainty 
in such futl operation, Ministers should feel 
fur you; or ai gels should feel tor you ; 
or all the sensib-shities of Leaven should be 
awake upon the symptoms of your grace 
and refurmation ; or the eyes of these who 
Stand upon the high eminences of (be ce- 
lestial world, should be so earnestly fixed 
on tie every footstep and new evolution of 
your moral history, Such a consideration 
as this should do sometiir F mere than si- 
lence the infidel objection. lt should give 
a practical effect to the cails of repentance. 
How willit goto aggravate the whole guilt 
of our impenitency, sliculd we stand out 
against the power ard the tenderness of 
these manifoid applications—the voice ofa 
beseeching God upon us—the word of sal- 
vation at our very door—the free offer of 
strength and of acceptance sounded in eur 
hearing—the Spirit in readiness wih his 
ugency to meet our every des:re and our 
every inquiry—angels beckoning us to their 
company —anud the very first movements of 
our awakened conscience drawing upoy us 
ail their regards andvall their earnestness !” 
pp. 180—1s3. 


The two last-mentioned chapters, 
we have seen, are employed upon 
subjects which, however inlerestlng 
in themselves, and however capable 
of being proved trom Scripture, may 
be said not to have any particular or 
immediate bearing upon the condi- 
tion of mankind. Other beings may 
both know our moral history, and feel 
an interest in our welfare, without 
affecting either the one or the other, 
But the sixth discourse of our author 
introduces us to a consideration of 
the highest importance. He repre- 
sents the superior orders of intelli- 
gence as not content with merely 
surveying our world, ard teeling in- 
terested in its concern, but as active- 
ly engagedina contest for tne ascen- 
dency overman. Tis fact is one of 
the most important and awtul reveal- 
ed in Scripture. 


** The Bible is always most full and most 
explanatory on those points of revelation in 
which men are persona: y interested, But 
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it does at times offer a dim transparency, 
through which may be caught a partial 
view of such designs and of such enterpri- 
ses as are now afloat among the upper or- 
ders of intelligence. It telis us of a migh- 
ty struggle that is now gomg ou fora mor. 
al ascendency over the hearts of this 
world’s population. It teils us that our race 
were seduced from their allegiarce to God, 
by the plotting Sagacity of one who stands 
pre-eminent against bil, among the hosts 
of avery wide and exiended rebellion, It 
tells us of the Captain of salvation, who 
undertook to spoil bim of Uns triumph; 
and throughout the whole of that magn. fi- 
cent train of prophecy wiica pomts to him, 
dves i describe the work he jad to do, as 
a conflict, in which strength was to be put 
forth, and painful sufferiog to be endured, 
and fury to be poured upon enemes, and 
principalities to be dethroned, and all those 
toils, and dangers, and diticultses to be 
borne, which strewed the pai of perseve- 
rance that was to carry tum ‘o victory. 


‘¢Butit is a contest of skill, as well as of 
strength and of influence. There 1s the 
earnest competition of angelic faculties 
embarked on this struggle for ascendency. 
And while in the Bible there ts recorded, 
(faintly and partially, we admit,) the deep 
and insidious policy that is practised on the 
one side; we are also told, that on the plan 
of oue world’s restoration, there are lavish- 
ed all the riches of an unsearchable wisdom 
upon the other. It-wonld appear, that for 
the accomplishment of his purpose, the 
great enemy of God and of man plied his 
every calculation; and brought all the devi- 
ces of his deep and settled malignity to 
bear upon our species; and thought, that, 
could he involve us in sin, every attribute 
of the. Divinity stood staked to the banish- 
ment of our race from beyond the limits of 
the empire of righteousness; and thus did 
he practise bis invasions on the moral terri- 
tory of the unfallen ; and glorying in his 
success, did he fancy and feel that he had 
achieved a permanent separation between 
the God who sitteth in heaven, and one at 
least of the planetary mansions which he 
had reared.” pp. 202—204. 


Dr. Chalmers goes on to describe 
the nature, as far as revealed in 
Scripture, of our Saviour’s mission 
and his great contest with the prince 


of darkness. He further Considers 
a supernatural struggle as stjl| going 
on; the Spiritof God being employ. 
ed on the one hand in making a Way 
for the truths of the Gospel to the 
souls of men, and the Spirit of diso. 
bedience on the other in blinding 
their hearts and endeavouring to keep 
them in darkness and delusion. Dr. 
Chalmers allows that, to the infidel, 
ali this must appear something wild 
and visionary; but it beng once re- 
vealed, may we not discover in ita 
striking correspondence with the 
expericnce of mankind? Who has 
not iclt within himself a rivalry be. 
tween the power of conscience and 
the seductions of temptation? Who 
does not remember moments of con- 
trition or serious reflection, which, 
but for some counteracting influence, 
might have ended in true repentance 
and conversion ! 


‘Whence the might, and whence the 
mystery of that spell, which so binds and 
so infatuates us tothe world ? What prompts 
u& so to embark the whole s:rength of our 
eagerness and of our desires, in pursuit of 
interests which we know a few little years 
will bring to utter annihilation ? Whois it 
thatimparts to them all the charm and all 
the colour of an unfailing durability ? Who 
is it that throws such an air of stability 
over these earthly tabernacies, as makes 
them look to the fascinated eye of man, like 
resting places for eternity ? Who is it that 
so pictures out the objects of sense, and 
so magnifies the range of their future en- 
joyment, and so dazzles the fond and de- 
ceived imagination, that in looking onward 
through our earthly career, it appears like 
the vista, or the perspective, of innumera- 
ble ages ? He who is called the God of this 
world. He who can dress the idleness of 
its waking dreams in the garb of reality. 
He who can pour a seducing brilliancy overt 
the panorama of its fleeting pleasures and 
its vain ant:cipations. He who can turnit 
into an instrument of deceitfulness ; and 
make it wield such an absdlute ascendency 
over all the affections, that man, become 
the poor slave of its idolatries and its 
charms, puts the authority of conscience. 
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and the warnings of the word of God, and 


the offered instigations of the Spirit of 


God, and all the lessonsof calculation, and 
, . . 
all the wisdom, even of his own sound and 


sober experience, away from him. 


« But this wondrous contest will come to 
a close. Some will return to their loyalty, 
and others will keep by their rebellion ; 
and, in the day of the winding-up of the 
drama of this world’s history, there will be 
made manifest to the myriads of the vart- 
ous orders of creation, both the mercy and 
vindicated majesty of the Eternal. Ob! 
on tha day, how vain will this presumption 
of the infidel astronomy appear, when the 
affairs of men come to be examined in the 
nresence of an innumerable company ; and 
beings of loftiest nature are seen to crowd 
around the jadgment-seat ; and the Saviour 
shall appear in our sky, with acelestial reu- 
nue, who have come with him from afar to 
witness ail his doings, and totakea deep and 
solemn interest in all bis dispensations ; and 
the destiny of our species, whom the infi- 
del would thus detach, in solitary insignifi- 
cance, from the universe altogether, shall 
be found to merge and to mingle with bigh- 
er destinies—the good to spend their eter- 
‘nity with angels—the bad to spend their 
eternity with angels—the former to be re- 
admitted into the universal family of God’s 
obedient worshippers—the latter to share 
in the everlasting pain and ignominy of the 
defeated hosts of the rebellious—the peo- 
ple of this planet to be implicated, through- 
out the whole train of their never-ending 
history, with the higher ranks, and the 
more extended tribes of intelligence. And 
thus it is, that the special administration 
we now live under, shall be seen to har- 
monize in its bearings, and to accord in its 
maguificence, with all that extent of na- 
ture and of her territories, which modern 
science has unfolded.” pp. 212—215. 


Oi the last, and, in a practical point 
of view, the most valuable of these 
discourses, we regret that the length 
of our former extracts will oblige us 
to say less than we had intended. 
Dr. Chalmers had probably found, 
during the delivery of these lectures, 
that considerable interest was excit- 
ed among his auditory ; and, as a man 
anxious to improve every opportuni- 
‘vot benefiting the souls committed 
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to his charge, he has taken occasion 
from this Circumstance to point out 
the difference between the pleasure 
which is oftentimes felt in the exer- 
cise of the understanding or taste or 
fancy In matters of religion, anda 
real delight in religion itself. The 
warnings and instructions contained 
in this discourse appear to us pecu- 
larly seasonable and important, at a 
time when an ardour for popular 
preaching, and external observances, 
has begun so generally to prevail, as 
to render it more than ever difficult to 
discriminate the genuine possessor 
of religion trom the supewficial or 
insincere professor. Dr. Chaimers’s 
text is from Ezekiel xxxili. 32 ;— 


“ And,lo ! thou art unto them as avery lowve- 
ly song of one who bath a pleasant voice, and 
can play well on an instrument : for they bear 
thy words, éut they do them not.” 


“Have you never theard any tell, and 
with complacency too, how powerfully his 
devotion was awakened by an act of atten- 
dance on the Oratorio; how his heart, 
melted and subdued by the influence of har- 
mony, did homage to all the religion of 
which it was the vehicle; how he was so 
moved and overborne, that he had to shed 
the tears of contrition, and to be agitated 
by the terrors of judgment, and to receive 
an awe upon his spirit of the greatness 
and the majesty of God—and that, wrought 
up to the lofty pitch of eternity, he could 
look down upon the world, and, by the 
glance of one commanding survey, pro- 
nounce upon the littleness and the vanity of 
all its concerns? Oh! it is very, very pos. 
sible that all this might thrill upon the ears 
of the man, and circulate a succession of 
solemn aid affecting images around his 
fancy—and yet that essential principle of 
his nature, upon which the practical influ- 
ence of Cliristianity turns. might have met 
with no reaching and no subduing efficacy 
whatever to arouse it. He leaves the ex. 
hibition, as dead in trespasses and sins as 
he came to it, Conscience has not waken- 
edupon him Repentance has not turned 
him Faith has not made any positive 
lodgement within him of her great and 
her constraining realities. He speeds him 
back to his business aud to his family, and 
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there he plavs off the old manin all the 
entireness Of his uncrucificd temper, and of 
his obstinate wor iddiness, ar d of all those 
earthly and unsauctified affections, which 
are found to cleave to him with as great 
tenacittv asever He is really and experti- 
mentally the verv same man as before; and 
all those sensibiities which seemed to bear 
upon them so much of the arc and unction of 
beaven, are founda go into dissipation,and 
be forgotton with the loveliness of the song. 


* Amid all that iWlustion which such 
Momentary visitations of seriousness and of 
sentiment throw arouad the character of 
man, jet us never lose sight of the test, 
that *by their fruits ye shail know them.’ 
It is not coming up to this test, that you 
hear and are delighted. It is, that you 
hear and do. This is the ground upon 
which the reality of your religion is dis- 
criminated now; and onthe day of reck- 
oning, this is the ground upon which your 
religion wil! be judged then; and that 
awaid isto be passed upon you, which will 
fix and perpetuate your destiny for ever.” 
pp. 217—219. 


* Religion has its accompaniments ; and 
in these, there may be a something to sooth 
and to fascinate, even in the absence of the 
appropriate influences of religion, = The 
deep and tender impression of a family 
berea) ment, is not religion. The love of 
establisied decencies, is not religion. 
Tie charm of -dMl that) sentimentalism 
winch is associated with many of its solemn 
and affecting sersices,is pot religion. They 
may torm the distinct folds of its accustom- 
ed drapery; bat they do not, any, or all of 
them put to ether, make up the substance 
of the thing itself.” p. 222. 


“Trecur to the test. [press its imperi- 
ous exactions upon you. FT call for fruit, 
and demand the permanency of a religious 
influence on the Habits and the history. Oh! 
how many are there who take a flattering 
unetion to their souls, when they think of 
their amiable feelings, and their becoming 
observations, with whom this severe touch- 
stone would, hke the head of Medusa, put 
eo flight all their complacency. The af- 
fictive dispensation ts forgotten; and he 
on whom it was laid, is practicaily as in- 
different to God and to eternity as befere. 
The Sabbath services come to a close; and 
thev are fullowed by the same routine of 
weck-day worldliness as before. In neith- 
erthe cone case nor the other, do we sce 


more of the radical influence of Christiani. 
ty, than inthe sublime and melting infly. 
ence of sacred music upon the soul; and 
all this tide of emotion is found to die aWay 
from the bosom, like the pathos or like the 
loveliness of a song.” pp, 223, 224, 


Ina similar strain, our author F0es 
on to exhibit the manner in which a 
man of taste and sensibility may de- 
ceive himself and others, by mistak. 
ing a merely natural elevation of feel. 
ing, for the presence and influence 
of true religion. The whole subject 
is most forcibly applied to the con. 
sciences of his hearers. 


**To kindle and be elevated by a sense 
of the majesty of God, is one thing. It is 
totally another thing, to feel a movement of 
obedience to the wilt of God, under the im. 
pression of his rightful authority over all 
the creatures whom he has formed. A man 
may have an imagination all alive to the 
former, while the latter never prompts him 
toone act of obedience; never leads him 
to compare his life with the requirements 
of the Lawgiver; never carries |im from 
such a scrutiny as this, to the conviction of 
sinv; never Whispers such an accusation to 
the ear of his conse ence, as causes himto 
mourn, and to be in heaviness for the guilt 
of lus hourly and habitual rebellion; never 
shuts bim up to the conclusion of the need 
of a Saviour; never humbles him to acqui- 
escence in the doctrine of that revelation, 
which comes to his door with such a host of 
evidence, as even his own philosophy can- 
not bid away; never extorts a single be- 
lieving prayer in the name of Christ, or 
pots a single look, either of trust cr ot 
reverence, to liis atonement; never ils 
any eflective movement of conversion ; 
never sends an aspiring energy into his 
bosom after the aids of that Spirit who 
alone can waken him out of his lethargies, 
and, by the anointing which remameth, can 
rivet and substantiate in his practice, those 
goodly emotions which have hitherto plied 
him with the deceitfulness of their momen- 
tary visits, and then capricicusly abandoued 
him.” pp. 234, 323. 


** What progress then are you making in 
this movement ? Are you, or are you not, 
like new-born babes, desiring the sincere 
milk of the word, that you may grow 
thereby ? How are you coming on i the 
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work of casting down your lofty imagina- 
tions? With the modesty of true science, 
which is here at one with the humblest and 
most penitentiary feeling which Christiant- 
tycan awaken, are you bending an eye ot 
earnestness on the Bible, and appropriating 
‘ts infurmations, and moulding your every 
conviction to its doctrines and its teslimo- 
nies? How long, I beseech you, has this 
been your habitual exercise ? By this time 
do you feel the darkness and the insufficten- 
cy of nature ? Have you found your way to 
the need of an atunement ? Have you learn- 
edthe might aud the efficacy which are 
iwen to the principle of faith ? Have you 
longed with all your energies to real'ze it? 
Have you broken loose from the obvious 
misdoings of your former history? Are you 
convinced of your total deficiency from the 
spiritual obedience of the affections ? Have 
you read of the Huly Ghost, by whom, re- 
newed in the whole desire and character of 
your mind, you are Jed to run with alacrity 
in the way of the commandments ? Have 
ayou turned to its practical use, the impor- 
tant truth, that he is given to the believing 
prayers of all, who really want to be reliev- 
ed from the power both of secret and of 
visible iniquity ? I demand something more 
than the homage you have rendered to the 
pleasantness of the voice that has been 
soundedin your hearing. What Ihave now 
to urge upon you, is the bidding of the 
voice, to read, and to reform, and te pray, 
and, ina word, to make your consistent 
step from the elevations of philosophy, to 
all those-exercises, whether of doing or of 
believing, which mark the conduct of the 
earnest, and the devoted, and the subdued, 
and the aspiring Christian.” pp. 238, 239. 


After having shewn, in various 
points of view, the truth and impor- 
tance of the preceding considera- 
tions, Dr, Chalmers proceeds to 
prove that the converse is equally 
true, and that as taste and feeling 
may exist and operate upon religious 
subjects, without giving birth to re- 
ligion, so religion may be excited 
by means which would have afforded 
no particular occasion for the play of 
these merely natural faculties. 


‘Nothing more might have been done, 
he - S p 
wan to present certain views, which may 


come with as great clearness and fresh- 
ness, and take as full possession of the 
mind of a peasant, as of the mind of 
a philosopher. ‘There is a sense of God, 
and of the rizhtful allegiance tha: is 
due to him. ‘There are plain and prac. 
tical appeals to the conscience. There 
is a comparison of the state of the 
heart, with the requirements of a law 
which proposes to take the heart under its 
Obedience. There is the inward discern- 
ment of its coldness about God; of its un- 
concern about the maiters of duty and of 
eternity; of its devotion to the forbidden 
objects of sense; of us Constant te: Gency 
to nourish within its own receptacles the 
very element and principle of rebellion, 
and in virtue of this, to send forth the 
stream of an hourly and accumulating dso. 
bedience over those dongs cf the outer 
man, Which make up his visible Inetery in 
the world. There is such an earnest and 
overpowering impression of all this, as will 
fix a man downte the single object of deli- 
verance ; as will make him awake only to 
those realities which have a significant and 
substantial bearing onthe case that engross- 
eshim; as will teach hins 'o nauseate all 
the impertinences of tasteful and am b:tious 
description; as will attach him to the truth 
in its simplicity ; as will fasten his every 
regard upcen the Bible, where, if he perse- 
vere in the work of honest inquiry, he will 
soon be made to perceive the accerdancy 
between its statements, and all those move. 
ments of fear, or guilt, or deeply felt neces- 
sity, or conscious darkness, stupidity, and 
unconcern about the matters of salvation, 
which pass within his own bosom; in a 
word, as will endear to him that plainness 
of speech, by which bis own experience is 
set evidenuy before him, and that plain 
phraseology of Scripture, which is best fit- 
ted to bring home to him the doctrine of 
redemption, in all the truth and in all the 
preciousness of its applications, 


** Now, the whole of this work may be 
going on, and that teo in the wisest and 
most effectual manner, without so much as 
one particle of incense being offered to any 
of the subordinate principles of the human 
constitution. There may be no fascinations 
of style. There may be no magnificence 
of description, There may be no poignan 
cy of acute and irresistible argument. 
There may be a rivetted attention on the 
part of those whom the Spirit of God hath 
awakened to seriousness about the plain 
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and affecting realities of conversion, 
Tieir conscience may be stricken, and their 
appetite be excited for an actual settlement 
of mind on those points about which they 
feel restless andl unconiinmed. Such as 
these are vastly too much engrossed with 
the exigences of thesr condition, to be re- 
pelied by the homeliness of unadorned 
truth) Andthus itis, that while the love- 
liness of the song has done so litde in help- 
ing on the influences of ithe Gospel, our 
men of simplicity and prayer have done so 
much for tt. With a deep and earnest im- 
pression of the truth themsélves, they have 
made manifest that truth to the consciences 
of others. Missionaries have gone forth 
with no other preparation than the simple 
Werd of the festimony—and thousands 
have owned its power, by being both the 
hearers of the word and the doers of it 
also They have givenus the experiment 
in a state ot unmingled simplicity; and we 
learn, from the success of their noble ex- 
ample, that without aay one human expedi- 
ent to charm the ear, the heart may, by the 
paked instrumentality of the Word of God, 
urged with plainness on those who feel its 
deceit and its worthlessness, be charmed 
to an entire acquiescence in the revealed 
way of God, and have impressed upon it 
the genuine ga and character of godli- 
ness.” pp. 242—246 


Having now arrived at the close of 
this very interesting volume, we had 
purposed offering a few critical re- 
marks upon the general style and 
manner in which it is written; but, 
after the various extracts which hav 
been given, and the incidental obser- 
vations which have occurred in the 
course of our review, we may, per- 
haps, fairly spare onrselves this part 
of our labour. We consider the dis- 
courses before us as a favourable ex. 
ample of that florid and declamatory 
style of writing which will always 
excite interest, attract readers, and 
be applauded by the world at large, 
while it furnishes the critic with con- 
siderable matter for entmuadversion 
and complatnt,. Dr. Chalmers’s com- 
mand of words and imagery is un- 
iimited: he presents a thought in 
every varied aspect and position ; 
throws bis licht and celours around 
tin all the wanton exuberance of a 


rich and inventive fancy, and is ney. 
er willing to give it up while a DOssj. 
bility exists of presenting it under 
new combinations of language, o¢ 
with more glowing fervours of ap 
overpowering eloquence. The re. 
sult of this is, that, while he asto. 
nishes and fascinates by the richness 
and splendour of bis diction, he is apt 
to fatigue by the frequent repetition 
of the same ideas in different words, 
and sometimes even renders his 
argument weak by a superfluous at. 
tempt to make it more attractive or 
convincing. We must be allowed to 
doubt whether this style of writing 
is, al any time, quite consistent with 
classical purity of taste ; and still 
more, whether it 1s well adapted to 
the gravity and sobriety of the Chris. 
tian pulpit. We should hope that 
Dr. Chalmers himself, in his ordina- 
ry mode of pulpit instruction, would 
be very far from indulging in those 
sfilendida fieccata, those dulcia vitia of 
style and manner, which we have 
thus ventured to reprehend tn hisas- 
tronomical lectures. We should be 
grieved to find that his example 
could be pleaded by any young prac- 
litioner in divinity, as an excuse for 
clothing the trite and common-place 
remarks of an ordinary discourse ina 
grandiloquence and verbosity and 
tautology of diction which, if ever 
excusable, is excusable only for the 
sake of such vast and sublime con- 
ceptions as those which Dr. Chalmers 
has presented to the astonished and 
admiring reader, It may be lawtul 
for Jeremy Taylor, or for Dr. Chal- 
mers, or for men like them, whose 
hich talents and excellences far more 
than atone for verbal faults, to soar 
above ordinary modes of expression, 
und to string, if necessary, half a 
score literary pearls by no closer tie 
itban a conjunc tion ; and to be “above 
boards*” in their arguments; and to 
“grapple it? with an adversary “in 
fronied opposition ;” and to demand 
of an opponent who  theorises it” Is 
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philosophy, “Tell me, oh tell me ;” 
and to exclaim “how becoming 
well ;? and to “ frown unmannerly ;” 
and to “mince ambiguous sceptl- 
cism;” and to ‘make delight 
emanate on an arrested audience : 
aye, and to concentre in a single sen- 
rence ** the every” violation of sober 
taste.und even grammatical accuracy ; 
—but if any ordinary hero shall ex- 
pect to be mistaken for an Achilles 
by assuming his armour, or rather by 
imitating its ornaments and even Its 
blemishes, we have no doubt what 
will be the result of his temerity. 
Weare sure Dr. Chalmers would be 
among the first to discourage in a 
young divine that rhetorical magnifi- 
cence of style for which his own 
golume is so remarkably conspicu- 
ous ; and we are equally sure he will 
excuse us for pointing out the perils 
of imitating an example, of which 
the very splendour, by rendering it 
seductive, renders it dangerous to 
the junior members of the clerical] 
profession. If they will fairly emu- 
late the good sense, sound argument, 
scriptural information, and earnest 
piety of Dr. Chalmers, it will be no 
disadvantage to them should they 
prefer a mode of composition less 
elaborate and gorgeous than that 
Which has given rise to these obser- 
vations. But, in justice to Dr. Chal- 
mers himself, we cannot help adding, 
and we speak from a sincere and 
affectionate desire to prevent, as far 
as we can, any waste of talents, for 
the gilt of which we are grateful, that 
inthe degree in which be departs 
from that powerful simplicity of ex- 
pression which marks various passa- 
g¢s in his former publications, and 
several even in the present, and which 
seems also to us peculiarly to suit the 
character of his mind, and is seduced 
‘0 atray his style with the somewhat 
Meretricious and cumbrous orna- 
ments of a tumid eloquence, will he 
ve likely to miss, what we are per- 
suaded is the grand and governing 
of ail his ministrations, the 
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“lect nearest his heart, that of being 


made instrumental in turning men 
“from darkness to light, and from 
the power of satan unto God.” It 
was the remark of one who is him- 
self a mighty master of eloquence, 
and who bad the opportunity of hear- 
ing Dr. Chalmers preach during his 
late visit to the metropolis, that after 
having read the astronomical sermons, 
he was most agreeably disappoinied 


to find that one great charm of his 


public addresses was the singular 
union which they exhibited of sim- 
plicity and force. It is precisely this 
quality which we desiderate in the 
sermons before us, and the cultiva- 
tion of which we earnestly recom. 
mend to Dr. Chalmers, for purposes 
of far higher moment than that of 
disarming the severity of ephemeral 
criticism. God has, indeed, signally 
qualified him to benefit mankind, both 
from the pulpit and the press. Let 
him not frustrate “this grace,’ 
either by a want of care and diligence 
in purifying and correcting his Jan- 
guage, or by mistaking the undiscern- 
ing acclamations of the multitude 
for the award of taste and judgment. 

Having thus alluded to the s/y/e in 
which this volume is written, we 
cannot conclude without adding a 
passing remark or two upon the 
mode in which the argumeyt is con- 
ducted. Dr. Chalmers seems, in all 
his discourses, to view the doctrine 
of a pluraiity of inhabited worlds as 
a point not admitting of question: 
many. of his arguments seem built, 
not upon the mere hypothesis of this 
being possible, but upon the suppo- 
sition of its being an established fact. 
In our summary of his speculations, 
and in the general tenor of our re- 
view, we have gone upon the same 
ground; as we did not wish to pre- 
vent our readers entering with the 
fullest zestinto the subject which Dr. 
Chalmers bas brought before them. 
But having thus placed our author’s 
arruments and illustrations in the 
fzirest light, we think itour duty to 
inquire whether his mode of reason- 
ingis strictly philosophical, A rea- 
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der who enters with avidity into the 
conents of this truly interesting pro- 
duction, can scarcely fail to rise trom 
the perusal of Dr. Chalmers’s pages 
witha sort of feeling (we cannot Call 
ita persuasion.) that the doctrine of 
a plurality of jubabiied worlds rests 
upon almos! as firm a foundation as 
the most rigid wuhs in geometry. 
But after ali, whatis the frovf of this 
fact ? Jt may be so; it very possibly, 
oreven probably is so;—but ought 
this possibility to have been allowed 
fora moment to furnish any fair or 
philosophical objection against a fact 
depending, Ike the truth of Ciristi- 
anity, upon evidence and argument ¢ 
We really think, with deference to 
the deservedly respected name of 
Dr. Chalmers, that he has himself 
somewhat deviated trom the cautious 
and inductive system of Bacon and 
Newton, of which he is the avowed 
admirer and supporter. He not only 
admits the doctrine of a plurality of 
worlds, in the usual sense of the ex- 
pression, as imimense masses of mat- 
ter, the seat of animal existence, but 
he even speculates upon their inhabi- 
tants; and leaves his reader with an 
impression thot the higher orders of 
being of whom the Scriptures speak, 
actually dwell in some of the very 
elobes which astronomers behold 
from the earth with their short sight- 
ed telescopes. That there are an- 
gels in heaven, or inhabitants in the 
planet Jupiter, though suppositions, 
of which the evidence is widely dif- 
ferent in its mature, and sull more 
different in the degrees of strength, 
would almost seem (an cffect, how- 
ever, by no means intended by Dr. 
C.) to possess equal claims to belief. 
Things, lo say the least, very ques- 
tionable are often spoken of ina tone 
so decided as scarcely suffers the 
reader to reflect that the whole struc- 
ture, which appears so complete and 
magnificent to the mind’s eye, Is 
founded only on an airy speculation. 
In combating the objections of the 
infidel, Dr. Chalmers has not only 


adinitted, for the sake of argument. 
his leading fact, but has dwelt upon 
itin every variety of light, and cop. 
nected it with the hivhest ideas of 
magnificence, and the most undenia. 
ble discoveries of eternal truth. Ip. 
stead of speaking of it as an hypo. 
thesis, Which at best 1s but doubitul, 
and which he allows only for the pur, 
pose of refuting the objection suppos. 
ed to arise out of it, he takes jt up 
with all the eagerness of a spontane. 
ous advocate. This certainly was no: 
necessary for his argument; and ip 
doing it we think that our author has 
gone beyond the limits of that expe. 
rimental philosophy of which he is 
the champion. ‘We are not aware 
that any accredited philosopher of the 
Newtonian school has ventured thus 
to make a mere possibility the foun- 
dation for so gravea discussion. Even 
those who have spoken most strongly 
of there being inhabitants in the 
moon, stars, and pianets, have never 
viewed the notion as more than apro- 
bable conjecture. Our _ specific ob- 
jection, therefore, to Dr. Chalmers’ 
manner of conducting the subject is, 
that after having first introduced the 
doctrine in a hypothetical manner. 
he seems to forget, in the course of 
his argument, that he is building only 
upon an avowed speculation ; so that, 
before a third of the volume is ove’, 
what was introduced as a modest sup- 
position assumes an air of confidence 
to which it is by no means entitled. 

Do we then object to Dr. Chal- 
mers’s having undertaken to answe 
an objection against Christianity de- 
rived from the supposition of a plural. 
ity of worlds? Certainly not; 0 
though this objection does not apped 
to us to be very formidable, yet “© 
think itquite right, as was before 0): 
served, that every thing that call 
add a feeling of confidence to the 
infidel, or weaken the faith of - 
single believer, should meet with 
lis appropriate refutation. Bus 
then, in conducting this refutation 
the main argument, we concelys 
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ought to have been, What does the 
objector know of the stars or their 
inhabitants? Before he attempt to 
shew that it is incredible that such a 
scheme as Christianity should have 
been contrived for our litle world 
amidst the nnumerabie ones that be 
conje tures adorn the universe, let 
him prove that those worlds are In- 
habited by intelligent beings ; for i 
he fail in this, bis argument falls to 
tue ground. Dr. Chaimers makes an 
apyeul to the iufidel’s realor suppos- 
ed kuowledge. He might with more 
advantage have thus appealed to his 
igvorance ; and, having shewn fully 
the absurdity of suffering the vague 
anulogies of astronomy, In points be- 
yond the reach of experimental in- 
vestivation, to Weigh against the 
high probability, nay, the demon- 
strative evidence of Revelation, ie 
might then have properly procced- 
edto the line of thought on which 
his present lectures depend. Hav- 
ing shewn that the infidel acts coun- 
ter to all the dictates of the Baconian 
philosophy, in making his mere con- 
jJecture the foundation of an argu- 
ment on so important a subject; and 
having investizated the utter incom. 
petency of man, with his best insiru- 
ments, to establish the data upon 
Which the supposed objection to 
Christianity is founded, he might 
have gone on to shew, that even on 
the admission of the objector’s hy- 
pothesis, his conclusions by no means 
followed. I will give you, he might 
have said, all you ask ; I concede to 
you, however doubtful the point may 
in reality be, that a plurality of worlds 
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exists, and that they are constituted 
exactly in the way modern astrono- 
mers conjecture ;—Dbut I deny your 
inference ; I deny that Christianity 
loses a particle of its evidence by 
such asupposition, Thus Dr. Chal- 
mers might have fatly advanced in 
his present track: nota page needs 
have been expunged; even his mag- 
nificent descriptions of the universe 
would not require to have been sup- 
pressed: the only difference would 
be, that, instead of laying down as 
true those vague speculations which 
it is impossible cither to verify or 
disprove, he would’ have taken them 
up us the speculative objection of an 
adversary ; and, whatever weight he 
might allow to them in hisargument, 
wouid have still lefi the ultimate 
question open to discussion. 

Dr. Chalmers, we are sure, will 
pardon these free remarks on a work 
which we have. read with much de- 
light, and of which it is the highest 
praise to say, that we hope shortly 
to see other productions from the 
same pen, with all the beauties, but 
without the peculiar faults, which 
we have had occasion to notice in the 
present volume. Having refuted the 
infidel, and effectuaily gained the ear 
of the puolic, we trust that Dr Chal. 
mers will not fail to improve this ad- 
vintage to the utmost of his power, 
by bringing forward, with all the 
energies of which he is master, those 
important principles which immedi- 
ately apply tothe conversion and sanc- 
tification of the heart, and the conse- 
quent holy obedience of a Christian 
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Miller ;—and An Introductien to the first 
Principles of Algebra; by Mr. Cole, of 
Colchester. 


Gold Sovereigns —The denamination of 
“sovereign,” wrich sounds af present 
rather strange to British ears, is far more 
ancient in the history of our coinage than 
that of guinea, The ** sovereign,” or dou- 
ble real, was first coined by Henry VII.; 
224 of them being ordered to be coined out 
of a pound weight of gold, and to be cur- 
rent each for 20s. sterling. Mr. Ruding, 
in his annals of our coinage, just published, 
observes, that it does not appear upon what 
Occasion they were first issued, but that 
their name arose from their being stamped 
with the figure of the sovereign upon his 
throne of state. At present they are very 
Scarce. Sovereigns were also comed in 
the succeeding reigns of Henry VIil., Ed- 
ward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, and James -L 
Guineas were first issued in 1663, at 20s. 
each; and at different periods after ob- 
tained different rates of value. They de- 
rived the name of guineas from the gold of 
which they were made being brought from 
the Guinea coast; and the African Com- 
pany, as an encouragement to bring over 
geld to be coined were permuted by their 
charter to have the stamp of an elephant 
upon ail coins made of African gold. 


From the official return of the number 
of persons transported since the first of 
January, 1812, it appears, that the total 
number of male convicts is 3988, and of 
females 671; of male convicts under the age 
of twenty-one, 980; and of females under 
twenty-one, 156. Among the two latter 
classes were five of 11 years of aye ; seven 
of 12; seventeen of 13; thirty-.wo  f 14; 
sixty-five of 15; a hundred and one of 16; 
and a hundred and thirty-two of 17. 


The Report of the Natinnal Vaccine Es- 
tablishment for 1816 mentions a great in- 
crease in the number of persons lately vac- 
cinated within the Bills of Mortality in 
London, It adds, tha’ 47,874 persons in 
different parts of the Kingdom have been 
vaccinated by means of the instrunbo, of 
which number 16.185 have been vaccinated 
inthe present vear. he number of fail- 
ures since the first establisiiment of the 
institution in 1809, 1s stated as one in 8592 
cases. The report mentions ltkewise the 
great progress ofthe discove vin America, 
and upon the continent of Europe. and 
speaks with high commendations of the 
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benevolent exertions of Dr. Francisco 
Xavier de Balmis, the court physician at 
Madrid, who has made a voyage round the 
giobe for the purpose of diffusing the bene. 
tits of vaccination by lymph supplied en. 
tirely from England. 


Professor Leslie, proceeding in his well. 
known experiments on artificial congela. 
tion, has made a further discovery, that 
parched oatmeal has a much stronger ca- 
pacity of absorbing moisture than the sub. 
stances he had used before. ‘Three quar. 
ters of a pound froze nearly a quarter of, 
pound of water, and preserved it nearly 
twenty hours in the form of ice. A quan. 
tity of the meal one foot in diameter, and 
little more than one inch deep, froze a 
pound and a quarter of water. In the for. 
mer experiment the meal absorbed the 
18th part of its weight without losing more 
than one third of its desiccatory power. 


Those of our readers who think that the 
goodly art of puffing is confined to the 
Western World, may perhaps be amused 
and instructed by the following translation 
of one of the Chinese papers occasionally 
found in chests of tea :—** This capital tea, 
a transparent jewel, with a snowy crys- 
talline bud, is the first under heaven ; of an 
estimable description which is beautiful, 
and without defect, perfect and not able to 
be surpassed; of Hyson, the very nght 
hand, anciently and universally established 
amongst distant people, from its praise- 
worthy flavour. ‘Finis Hyson, having trav- 
ersed hills and seas; sought from the 
heights of southern exalted mouatains, 
which tower above the clouds, rises to that 
perfection, that being compared with other 
teas, it maintains the superiority, Mt has a 
fine odour, containing an extreme degree 
of excellence ; having been received for- 
merly, and at the present time with rever- 
ential eagerness, by persons of rural habits. 
Lhese sprigs, of established reputation, are 
for people who travel, truly precious, hav- 
ing a manifestly laudable character, for 
their excellent and approved description. 
It possesses unceasing superiority, while 
prepared, with unremitted skill; its spe- 
cies, being beautiful and venerable, has in- 
exhaustible virtue. This tea (of the high 
court.) when first prepared and violently 
operated upon with hot water, has a supe: 
rior faculty of performing wonders: Its 
first buds and fibres, afier three full and 
complete springs, are exccllent, to remove 
obstructions, to rouse from intoxication oF 
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drowsiness, to slake thirst ; and this more 
than golden production makes old age re- 
tire, procrastinates decayed years, and, like 
a precious gem, spreading over the taste 
and palate, gives a secret courage in Ca. 
jamities, remote or near: its desirable fra- 
grance, spread through the inner chamber, 
shail receive universal apprebation.” 


The characters on the sicles of tea-chests 
are probably the names of the cul ivator or 
plantation ; names trusy auspicious, if we 
may judge from the following specimens :— 


«Infinite fragrance.” ‘“ Sweet-scented 
region.” * Heavenly odour.” “Vernal 
origin”? Great perfection.” Gem 
like buds.” ‘ Persevering excellence.” 
«“Estimable duration.” ‘Sincere perfec- 
tion” “Bud of spring.” ‘ Established 
abundance.” * Fountain of heaven.” 


The Governor of New South Wales, re- 
ceived a note from a settler in the month of 
“April, 1816, prese' ting a Swedish turnip 
weighing thirty pounds ; a specimen of the 
favourable soil and climate of the colony.— 


In England this root resists the most se-. 


vere frosts, whilst in New South Wales it 
bears heat and drought better than any oth- 
er culinary vegetable; the roots there 
weigh from four. to thirty pounds, and the 
tops grow from two to six feet high. The 
crop from which this root was selected as 
the largest, was remarkably fine, though 
sown in a most exposed situation. The 
Swedish turnip would appear worthy ofa 
regular trial in various other climates. 


A Bengal paper mentions an interesting 
case of a young man of eighteen, born blind, 
a native of Burdwan, obtaining sight, by a 
surgical operation. After the well-known 
case of Chesselden’s patient, whose sensa- 
tions have been so minutely and philosoph- 
ically described, it could hardly be expect- 
ed that any new discovery respecting the 
origin of our ideas of figure, distance, and 
quantity, could be elicited from the re- 
marks or conduct of an ignorant boy, unac- 
customed to think abstractedly, and unable 
to describe even the sensations which he 
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felt. His example confirms, however, the 
conclusion before drawu from other argu- 
ments and observations, that our common 
judgment respecting figure, quantity, and 
distance, is not an inherent faculty in the 
mind, but a practical result, arising from 
the repeated and constant experiment of 
comparing the prospective with the actual 
figure, bulk, or distance. A cricket ball 
was put into one hand and a cube of soap 
into the other; buton being desired to de- 
scribe the shape uf each, he was anable to 
do so by his newly-acquired and inexperi- 
enced power of vision, and was ebliged to 
have constant recourse to the mure prac. 
tised sense of feeling. He cain witout 
hesitation decide upen the colour of a) ob- 
ject, but is unable 'o speak as to its shape, 
size, and distance, lil he has examined it 
by actual contact. 


Among other improvements in St. Pe- 
tersburg, suggested probabiy by the Empe- 
ror’s visit to England, is a broad pavement 
of flag-stones, for the convenience of foot« 
passengers. The Kussiais iiave, however, 
improved upon us, by introducing a railing 
of cast-iron, to separate the foot-path from 
the carriage way, and which, as the streets 
are very broad and straight, is said to pro- 
duce a very pleasing effect. The Empe- 
ror has also given a charter, and thirty mil- 
lion rubles, for commencing a Commercial 
Bank, on a similar plan to the Bank of 
England, and which is intended to open on 
the first of January, 1818, 


The following has been given as a use- 
ful receipt for making incombustible var- 
nish. A quantity of isinglass is to be dis- 
solved in water, and a similar quantity of 
alum prepared at the same time; the two 
solutions being mixed together, the sub- 
stance to be exposed to the flame is to be 
carefully moistened with the prepared li- 
quid. The addition ofa little vinegar in- 
creases the incombustibility. | Wooden 
vessels, it is added, may be exposed to a 
flame with this varnish on them, and their 
contents made to boil, as the varnish does 
not prevent the transmission of heat, but on- 
ly the carbonization or burning of the wood. 
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Perth, in Scotland: consisting nearly of 
20.000 volumes of scarce Books, and many 
rare Prints; by Mr. Morison, bookseller 
there. 

‘Vhe Sexagenarian, or Recollections of a 
Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo,  1/. 1s. 

Historical Anecdotes of sume of the 
Howard Family; by Charles, tenth duke of 
Nortoik. 8vo. 7s. 

Dr. Watkins’s Memoirs of the Right 
Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the se- 
cond and concluding Part. 4to. i/) 11s. 6d. 

Chemical Amusement: comprising a 
Series of curious and instructive Experi. 
ments in Chemistry; by Fred. Accum, 
Operative Chemist. 132mo. &s. 


Publications. 
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A Botanical Description of British 
Plants in the Midland Counties; by T 
Perton, Surgeon, Alcester. With eght 
ane engravings, by James Sowerby, 
2 vols 8vo. 12. 

Stories Explanatory of the Church Cate. 
chism ; by Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo, $s. 

The Edir burgh Gazctleer, of Geogra. 
phical D ctionary ; with an Atlas; by 
Arrowsmith, Part I. Vol. 1. 9s, : 

Uutlne of the Revolution in Spanish 
America; by a South-American, 7s, fq. 

An Abridgment of Universal Histury 
ComMencing with the Creation, and vig 
ried down tothe Peace of Paris in 1763. 
by the Rev. E. W. Whitaker. 2 yols 4to, 
8/. 8s. 

Reasons for a farther Amendment of the 
Act 54 Geo. IIL. c. 156, being an Act to 
amend the Copynght Act of Queen Apne; 
by Sir Everton Bridges, Bart. M P. Qs 6d. 

A ‘Treatise, conjeining the Results of 
numerous Experiments on the Preserya. 
tion of Timber from premature Decay ; by 
W. Chapman, MRI A. 6s. 6d 

A Supplement to Junius Identified, con. 
sisting of fac similes of Hand-writing and 
other Hlustrations. 3s. 

Conversations on Botany: with 20 en. 
gravings. A short Account is added of 
some of the principal Foreign Species — 
12mo. 7s. 6d. plain—or 10s. 6d coloured. 

Observations of the Natural History of 
the Swaliow Tribe, with collateral State. 
ment of Facts relative to their Migration, 
and to their brumal Torpidity ; by T. For. 
ster. 8s. 

A Continnation of the Emerald Isle; by 
C. Phillips, Esq Barrister-at-law.  4to. 3s, 

The Lament of Tasso; by the Right 
Hon Lord Byron. 8vo 1s 6d. 

The Agis of England, or the Triumphs 
of the late War, as they appear in the 
Thanks of Parhament, chronologically ar- 
ranged, with biographical Notes; by Mau- 
rice Evans, navy and army Agent. 14s. 

The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King Ar. 
thur; of his noble Knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table, their marueyllous Enquestes and 
Adventures, &c. With an Introduction 
and Notes; by R. Southey, Esq Re. 
printed from Caxton’s edition of 1485, In 
possession of Earl Spencer. 2 vols, 4t0. 
8/. 8s.; royal, 122 12s. ad 

Walks in Oxford; comprising an origi 
nal, historical, and descriptive Account of 
the Colleges, Halls, and public Buildings 
of the University: with an introductory 
Outline of the Academical History of Os 
ford; by W. M. Wade. 2 vols. 8vo. 168.; 
12mo. 8s. 

ltinerary of the Morea; being a partic 
ular Description ef that Peninsula; by Sit 
William Gell, F. R. S. with a Map of the 
Routes. 8vo. 10s, 
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Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 
jn his Majesty’s ship Kosamond i by Lieut. 
Edward Chappell, of the Rvyal Navy. 8vo. 
with plates and a Chart. 12s. 

A Picturesque Jour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through Part of the Netherlands, in 


the Year 1816. 8vo. 13s. 
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The Works of Claudian ; translated into 
English Verse by A. Hawkins, Esq. F.H.S 
2 vols. 8vo. 1d. 11s. 6d. 

Travels in the Interior of America, in 
the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811; including 
a Description of Upper Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, ludsana, and Tennessee; by John 
Bradbury, F.L.5. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMO- 
TiInG CHBISTIANILY AMONG 
Tn JEWS. 

Tue Commitee begin their Ninth Report 

by stating, that since the las: anmversary 

the Right Rev. the Lords Bishops of St. 

David’s and Gloucester had accepted the 

oflice of Jot Pateons of this society The 

recommendation of his Koyal H gbness the 
late Patron, that the institution should be 


placed under the patronage of some prelate | 


of the Established Church, has thus been 
carried into effect, ina manner which must 
be highly conducive to its future interests. 


During the past year very considerable 
progress has been made towards complet- 
ing the Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament. The anniversary of 1816 was 
signalized by the publication of the Gos- 
pels of St. Luke and St. John. The Acts 
of the Apostles was published soon after- 
wards; and the Epistles to the Romans, 
the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessaloni- 
ans, to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, have 
since been added. Measures also have 
been adopted with a view to the circulation 
of the translation, so far as formerly pub- 
lished, among the Jews both at home and 
abroad, 


At home, the opportunities of thus dis- 
tributing the Hebrew Scriptures are very 
confined. This arises chiefly from that 
spirit of jealousy which keeps the great 
mass of them at a distance from this So- 
ciety. But where such opportunities have 
occurred they have not been neglected. 


Repeated and urgent applications having 
been made to the British and Foreign Bible 
Seciety by the Rev. Mr, Pinkerton, their 
correspondent in Russia, for a supply of 
Hebrew New Testaments as far as the 
translation was completed, for the use of 
the numerous Jews who are inhabitants of 


th. Nee > . . 
Hat extensive empire ; one thonsand copies 


of the Gospels and Acts have in consequence 
been disposed of te that society at a reduc- 
ed price. 


Fifty copies of the four Gospels have, 
since the last anniversary, been sent to In. 
dia by four Missionaries, who have gone 
thither from the Church Missionary Sucie- 
ty; and numerous copies have been also 
sent to numerous other places. 

With respect to the general state of the 
fund for the translation, the Society lament 
that the receipts during the past year have 
not been nearly equal to the expenditure in 
this branch of their undertaking. 


In other respects the revenue of the So. 
ciety during the past year has been ade- 
quate to its disbursements. The sum of 
500/. has been presented to the Society by 
a lady, who desires that her name should 
not be mentioned, and who hed previously 
given several donations amounting to 200/. 


A Ladies’ Auxiliary Society has been 
formed at Boston, in New England, chiefly 
through the exertions of Mrs. Hannah 
Adams, the author of a History of the 
Jews, from whicha remittance of 100/. 
sterling has been received, being the first 
contribution from America to the objects of 
the Society. 


Through the exertions of some warm 
friends of the Jews, at Calcutta, at the head 
of whom is the Rev. T. Robertson, a La- 
dies’ Auxiliary Society has been formed, 
and the sum of 288/ 2s. Id. has been remit- 
ted tothe Society. The Rev. T. Robertson 
remarks in the letter which contained this 
remittance ; ** The Jews’Society has friends 
even in this remote country, who take a 
lively interest in all that concerns the pros. 
perity of Israel.” Respecting the Jews in 
Bengal, he further says, *‘ They are in ex- 
pectation of the speedy appearing of their 
Messiah, and think tuis sign a strong indi. 
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cation of their approaching deliverance, 
that God has in a great measure turned 
away their reproach, by disposing the Gen- 
tiles to have mercy on them.” 


Every exertion has been made since last 
year, surther to diminish the expenditure of 
the Society : it will accordingly be tound 
that it is less by about 1500/. than the pre- 
ceding year. But the cmpiete etiect of 
the economical arrangements of the Com- 
Mittce, wilh wot ap) car until the accounts 
of another y ar are iiade up. 


In the Schools of the Society, ten boys 
and five pins hare ecu admitted since the 
last Repo.  dtree boys have bees with- 
diawn, and one toy beourd ap piceisces 
SEV bb OIrds feave owl wi bddrawis, aud One 
placed out in se:sre€. “Phere reman an 
the schoo'ls forty Duys And thirty tw: girls ; 
and there ave six boys and three piris, Who 
are (vo young for the schools, under the 
care of the Society. 


The Asylum has been discontinued ; and 
of the three women who occupid it, one 
has been placed out inservice, and the oth- 
er (wo remain under the protection of the 
Society. Vo the conduct of these three 
females the Commitice bear a very favoura- 
ble testimony. 


The contributions of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary Societies last year amount to 12834. 
14s. 8d : those of the general Auxiliaries 
are gull. 14s 10d. ‘They add, that if there 
be any friends of the Society who may 
wish to see the manner in which the female 
schol, under the charge of the Ladies’ 
Cominittee of the wetrvpolis is conducied, 
they may visit it on any week day, Satur- 
day excepted, from ten till five o’clock. 


There have issued from the Society’s 
press since the Jast Anniversary the follow- 
ing tracts :—1 Some Account of the Con- 
version of Mv. Benjamin Nehemiah Solo- 
mon, a Polish Kubbi, one of those who 
addressed the Avniversary Meeting last 
year. 2 An Address to the Jews, by the 
same Person. 3. Helps to Scif-examina- 
tion, and Prayers on diflerent Subjecis, for 
the Use of humble-minded and inquiring 
Jews. 4. The Prumphs of Jesus, as com- 
pared and contrasted with those of Mo- 
hammed; extracied from the Rev. T. 
Scott’s Answer to Rabbi Crool’s Restora- 
tion of Israel. 


The Jewish Expositor has continued to 
be published monthly ; and the Society have 
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undertaken to print an edition of Mrs Han. 
nah Adams’s History of the Jews, which 
was lately publisied by that lady at Bos. 
ton, in New England, hoping that this work 
may be instrumental in exciting new inter, 
est in this country in behalf of the chuidren 
of Israel. 


The Lecture to the Jews, and to Chris. 
tians on Jewish subjects, at Ely Chapel, at 
St. Swithen’s, L: ndon Stone, and at Bep. 
tinck Chapel, have been continued, 


After alluding to some painful disappoint. 
ments which had occurred, the Committee 
proceed to state, that it affords them much 
pleasure to add, that the two Rabbies, who 
addressed the mecting at the annive: sary 
in 4816, remain steadfast in their Chiristian 
protession, and are diligently pursuing 
their siudies in the country, with a view to 
become missionaries. 


“ 


Measures have been matured and cart. 
ed into active, though as yet very limited, 
operation, for visiting the Jews at their 
own habitations; and the visiters have in 
general been cordially received, and their 
tracts im most cases accepted with grati- 


tude. 


The printing-office has, during the past 
year, been conducted without loss to the 
Socicty. 


During the same time, three adult Jews 
have been baptized at the Episcopal Cha- 
pel. The first of these was a respectable 
woman, resident at Westminster, of Jew- 
ish descent; the second person a young 
man, born at Glogau, iv Silesia, possessing 
considerable Hebrew learning, who was 
converted to the faith of Christ about a 
year arda half ago, in reading the Psalms. 
He was at that time at Frankfort on the 
Maine, where he maintained himself by 
private teaching. He afterwards unbosom: 
ed himself to the Rev. Mr. Passavant, 4 
minister of that city, and to Mr. F. Von 
Meyer, one of the counsellors of justice, 
and jad before them a plan which he had 
digested for the promotion of the spiritual 
welfare of the Jewish nation. Mr. Von 
Meyer having communicated, through Dr. 
Steinkopfi, the ardent desire of this young 
man for the conversion of his brethren, it 
was judged that his presence in this coun 
try might be advantageous to the cause ° 
this institution, and he was accordingly '"- 
vited to come over, Since his arrival, he 


has made a public profession of bis ae 


by baptism ; and it is the persuasion 0 
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Committee, that he is a sincere convert, 
gid aumated by a most anxious schicitude 
to promote the salvation of the house of 
jsrael; and at is hoped that he may be em. 
ployed in a way conducive to that end. 


The third person baptized, is the father 
of one of tire boys at the Seciety’s school, 
Besides the above three adults who have 
been baptized, there have been several 
candidates tor the same ordinance, but 
who have not been admitted, uw having deen 
judged righ: touse great Cauuion 1 admit. 
ting professed converts to baptism. “‘Lhur- 
tv-nine of the children in the schools have 
giso, since the last year, been admitted to 
infant baptism. 


Various facts have, during the past year, 
indicated that a mov. ment is yenerally 
taking place in tthe Jewish) Mind, which can 
scarcely fail to be attended with the most 
important Consequences, and this at no 
distant perrod With respect to the Jews 
in our own country, it appears that many 
of that people continue to subscribe for 
Bibles, and to support Bible Lustitutions. 
To one of these Associations, there are 
nearly fifty Jews regular contributors, 


Very encouraging circumstances have 
becn communicaied from the Continent.— 
The Rev Mr Pinkerton, in his correspon- 
dence with the Bible Society, ina letter, 
dated the 16h of June, 1816, states, that 
altiong the subscribers to the Theodosian 
Bible Society, m the Crimea, there are 
five Caraite Jews. He also mentions, that 
in passing through the town of Karasou- 
bazar, he had himself a most mieresting 
conversation with several Jews, who eager- 
ly sought after a copy of the Gospels.— 
Among other facts, Mr. Pinkerton adds, 
that the Bishop of Minsk informed him that 
there is a great inclination in many of the 
frst Jewish families in his province, to em- 
brace Christianity; that he has already 
baptized several of them, and has two un- 
der his tuition at present. He highly ap- 
Proved of the translation of the New Testa- 
Ment into Hebrew, and earnestly desired a 
number of copies for immediate circula- 
tion. In addition to other particulars al- 
ready mentioned in our notice of Mr, P's 
letter (Christ. Observ. April, 1817,) we 
give the following paragraph :— 


“ According to the calculation of his Ex- 


sonny M. Novozilzoff, the number of 
°Ws under the Russian sceptre is upwards 
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of two millions, of whom about 400 000 ere 
found in the present kingdom of Pda d— 
Such of the twenty copies of the iws fi s¢ 
Gospels which I brought with me fiom 
Berlin, as I presented to Jews, were al- 
ways received with joy; and 1am tully of 
opinion, that the very circumstance of 
their being in the Hebrew language, will 
gain them an attentive perusal, amcng the 
iearned Jews in every country, where no 
wriungs on the subject of Chiistianity in 
any other form would be attended to. Be- 
fore Llett Moghiley, the Jews in thar city 
had sewt ty 500 rubles, to premote the ob- 
ject of the White Russian Bible Society.” 


Severai other facts are added in the Re- 
port relative to the willingness of the Jews 


to receive the New Testament in Hebrew. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
OF VICE. 

The Society having of late been exten- 
sively and painfully engaged in carryin, on 
prosecutions, for preventing the exposure 
and sale of licentious publications, its funds 
are so reduced by thesé and other necessa- 
ry expenses, that the Committee have 
deemed it expedient to appeal to those 
who are friendly to their views for addi- 
tional contribuuons. 


From the institution of the Society, in 
1802. there is no evil to the suppression of 
which 11s attention has been so much di- 
rected as the publication and exposure of 
obscene books and prints, drawings, toys, 
and snuff-boxes When the Society com- 
menced its prosecutions against the dis- 
seminators of ‘these articles, a conviction 
for the sale of them had been so rare, that 
the public seemed not aware of its being an 
offence, to which the criminal jurispru- 
dence ofthe country extended its penalties. 
Hence an open and undisguised traffic was 
carried on, which rendered such produc- 
tions accessible to ail who were disposed to 
purchase, as customers of every descrip- 
tion were allured by an almost indiscrimi- 
nate obtrusion of them onthe public notice, 
The trade at length became so profitable, 
that a number of foreigners formed them- 
selves intoa sortof hawking company for 
diffusing them in different directions 
threughout the kingdom, under the pre- 
text of selling drawings for patterns of 
needle-work, artificial Rowers, devices for 
valentines &e. Ry these plausible pretences 
they gamed access to many families, and 
had even succeeded in introducing their 
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baneful merchandise into several semina- 
ries of female education. At this junc- 
ture the Society arose to check their crimi- 
nal proceedings, and in its very infancy 
distinguished itself by dispersing this gang 
of miscreants, having apprehended and 
prosecuted to conviction the principal of 
them. The assurance that the evil had 
proceeded to s» great au extent has been 
almost suspected as an attempt upon pub- 
lic credulity, for the purpose of attracting 
support to the Society; but 1f, im spite of 
the detailed relations on the subject, which 
have from time to time appeared inthe 
Society’s Reports, any degree of scepti- 
cism should still prevail as to the exis- 
tence of the nuisance, the following case, 
which occurred last year, may serve asa 
collateral proof :— 


“Union Hall.—James Price was brought 
up by Mr. Joho Byers, inspector of haw- 
Kers’ licenses, charge’ with hawking goods 
from house to house, not having a license. 
Mr. Byers stated, that being at Richmond, 
on Wednesday last, he observed the defen- 
dant going about from house to house, sel- 
ling twine and snuff-boxes. He went up 
to him, and asked tim for his license: the 
defendant produced one, which was out of 
date, and acknowledged he had no other. 


‘©The defendant now pleaded great po- 
verty, and said he was ignorant his license 
had expired, and the magistrate was about 
to discharge him; when, upon further in- 
vestigation, it was discovered that many of 
the snuff-boxes had indecent and obscene 
engravings and pictures upon them, some 
of them very highly finished; and on be- 
ing closely interrogated by the worthy mag- 
istrate, in consequence of some information 
conveyed to him, the defendant was oblig- 
ed to confess that he was inthe habit of 
exposing these boxes to sale at ladies?’ 
boarding-schools, and of disposing of many 
of them to the young pupils. 


“ The magistrate animadverted in severe 
terms on the conduct of the defendant, and 
regretted that his power of punishing him 
extended no farther than fining him ten 
peuncs, which he did; and the defendant 
not being prepared to pay that sum, the 
magistrate committed him to the house of 
correction for three months, or until the 
fine was paid,” 


By prosecutions, amounting in number to 


no less than thirty-two, the Society, se 
conded by the salutary severity with which 
our courts of justice have uniformly Visited 
the commission of such flagrant offences 
some time since had to congratulate the 
public on the almost entire extinction of 
this baneful evil; but within the last three 
years it has begunto revive. The Soex ty 
therefore, found itself under the necessiy 
of redoubling its vigilance, and has direct. 
ed its attention chiefly to the discovery of 
the sources from which this traffic continy. 
ed to be keptup. From 1809 tu 1817, it 
has instituted nineteen prosecutions, and 
has at length succeeded in ascertaining the 
fountain-head from whence many of the 
inferior dealers have been supplied At 
this place such measures were ad:pted as 
enabled the police officers tu get possession 
of the whole stock of books and prints, 
consisting of forty-six quires of obscene 
works in sheets, of various descriptions, 
beside agreat quantity of separate sheets; 
nine bundles of books of the same descrip. 
tion, consisting of 145 copies of yarious 
works ; a single French volume of the most 
atrocious description; four bundles of 
other prints and drawings, of the most vb. 
scene description, some of them French 
and Dutch, but the principal part appear to 
huve been executed by English artists, The 
copper plates themselves, no less in number 
than fifty, from which many of the forego. 
ing impressions were taken and multiplied 
from time to time, were delivered up, and 
have since been destroyed by the Society, 
From private information, there is reason 
to suppose, that these copper-plates form- 
ed the chief scurce from which London 
and country orders were continually execut- 
ed, and that to an incredible extent. 


The Society conclude their appeal as 
follows :-——* Whatever difference of opin- 
ion may exist as tothe utihty of the other 
objects of the Society’s plan, the present 
must unite the suffrages of a great majori- 
ty in its favour. Every one who has the 
slichtest remains of moral principle, and 
particularly the parents of families, must 
feel that, in arding the suppression of such 
enormities, he is not only discharging & 
public duty, but defending his own best 
and dearest interests. Could the objects 
of the Society’s plan be more distinctly 
stated, without outraging the feelings of 
every virtuous and modest mind, and were 
the consequences of this most infamous 
traflic more fully understood, the Com 
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mittee feel convinced, that, instead of hos- 
tile opposition to its views and exertions, 
it would experience the most cordial co- 
operation and support from every virtuous 
and patriotic mewber of the Briiisit pubic. 
in the suppression of such ofiences as fall 
within its plan, the Society bas carefully 
avoided the excesses of intemperate zal; 
as may be fairly inferred from the circusn- 
stance, that, out of thirty-two prosecutions, 
not one has fuiled—its views extending only 
to such a practical restraint of vice as the 
legislature itself has deemed it expedient 
to attemp', and such as the proclamations 
of our gractous Sovereiza have from time 
to time most earnestiy recommended, 
Kaowing the impracicability of entirely 
suppressing every culpable species of im- 
morality and licentiousness, the Society 
resis satisfied with driving vice, when it 
assumes its ross and move offensive forms, 
into that obscurity, where it must be sought 
for betore it Can be found,and where u's con- 
tagious influence is confined to those who 
are already abandoned and wmeorrigibly de- 
praved; or to those wretched beings who 
seek to procure the means of a miserable 


existence by the temptation and seduction 


of others,” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

Ithas appeared to the Committee of this 
Society highly expedient that a plan should 
be adupted for transmitting to the various 
societies in connexion with the parent insti- 
tution, more frequent communications than 
have hitherto been usual, of the interesting 
intelligence from time to time received, re- 
lative to the progress of the great work in 
which their efforts are united. 


In proposing a plan for this purpose, the 
Committee acknowledge that they have an 
object beyond that of conveying satisfaction 
and delight. They are deeply sensible of 
the beneficial influence produced upon 
their own minds, by the communications 
from distant lands, read to them at their 
periodical meetings, both in exciting their 
gratitude, and stimulating te:r exertions ; 
and they are anxious to establish such 
means of intercourse as may enable them 
to extend, as widely as poss:bie these salu- 
tary impressions. Experience has taught 
them to believe, t!.at, if extracts from the 
Most interesting pars of the Society's cor- 
respondence were read in the meetings of 
thelocalcommittees, and distributed among 
the members, for the information of others, 

rrist. Observ. No. 1389. 
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it would tend greatly to enliven the spirit 
of those meetings, and to mvigorate and ex- 
pand the general zeal. 


Under this conviction, the Committee 
have determined to issue, in the last weck 
of every mouth, a sheet of briei extracts, 
from their ariicies of correspondence, with 
a view to their being read at Wie meetings 
of the Committees of the different Auxila- 
rv and Branch Societies, and Bible Assucia- 
tions, wnd distr bared among their officers, 
meimbers of commitee, ard gratuitous col- 
lectors. These extracts will bo transnmiit- 
ted to the Secretares «-f the Auxthary So- 
cieties, who are earnes iy requested to for- 
ward, without delay, a due proportion of 
them te the Secretasies of the several 
Branch Societies and Associations within 
their respective districts ; so as to ensure 
the receipt of them in time for the meetings 
la each essuing Month. 


The Committee anticipate much good 
from ths measure, if their views are fol- 
lowed up by their friends in the country ; 
and they (rust they may reckon upon a dili- 
gent and punctual co-operation from the 
Auxihary Societies,in giving it effect in the 
manner suyyested, 


As Auxiliary Societies may expect to 
derive considerable accessions of strength, 
and even of pecuniary advantage, by circu- 
lating,and encouraging their Branch Socie- 
ties and Bible Associations to circulate 
copies of these papers, greatly beyond the 
extent which the parent committee would 
consider themselves authorized g aturous- 
ly to furnish, provision will be made for an 
extra demand; and Auxiliary Societies 
may, for that purpose, be supplied with 
any quantity, on application to the Depuosi- 
tary, Mr. Cockle, at the Society’s House, 
Eari-street, Blackfriars, atthe rate of four 
shillings per bundred, provided the order 
for them be received within the month im- 


mediately following the date of each Num- 
ber. 


The Committee add, that they cannot 
conclude their address without availing 
themselves of the opportunity which it af- 
fords, of earnestly recommending to the 
several bodes associated with them a 
sirict observance, in al! their proceedings, 
of the simple principle of the institution— 
the circulation of the Scriptures without 
note or comment. With this view they 
beg to refer to the following sentiments, 
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expressed in the Eighth Report, and to 
submit them to the serious consideration of 


the friends of the Society in every part of 
the empire. 


ie i ; 
, ‘ Lt is the object of the Committee, in all 
herr transactions, to adhere with the utmost 
strictness to the simple principle of the insti- 
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tution: and while they feel the obligation tg 
this duty increase with the increasing magni. 
tude of the establishment. they trust that 
similar feeling will pervade the several Aux. 
siiary Socretzes throughout the United King. 
dom, and that one correct line of operation 
will continue to characterize the whele body” 
(Eighth Report, 1812, p. 32.) 


| 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THe meeting of the French legislature is 
announced for the Ist of November; and 
in the meantime a fifth part of the cham- 
ber of deputies is to be replaced bv fresh 
elections, regulated according te the law 
of last: session, prepared and brought tor- 
ward by M Laine. Tne framer of this 
law, tumse!fa member of the administra. 
tion, ioubtless intended that it should in- 
crease ‘he preponderance of ministerial in- 
fl ience in the choice of deputies; and it w-s 
probably framed with a direet view to the 
excision of what is called the ultra-royal- 


ist party) The number of electors through. 
out France is reduced by it to about 


20, U0, and a great portion of these 1s 
said to consist of the purchasers of national 
domains, the functionaries of the govern- 
ment, and petty tradesmen. One of the 
absurd enactments ofthis law confines the 
choice of the electors to persons who have 
attained the age of forty. The operation 
of the law will now be put to the test of 
experiment ; and if we may consider Paris 
as furnishing a fair specimen of the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the electing body 
throughout the kingdom, there is reason 
to apprehend that the ministers have mis- 
calculated its operation, and that they will 
be found to have opened the doors of the 
lower house to the Republican party. For 
although they appear to have taken great 
pains 'o secure the return of members fa- 
vourable to their own views of national 
policy, the majority of votes in that city has 
hitherto been in favour of such revolution- 
ary characters as Lafette, Manuel, Con- 
stant, &c. &e. If many of the persons re- 


turned should be of this complexion, it will 
serve to liustrate the wisdom of the coun- 
sels of the allied powers in having resisted 
the urgent solicitations of the French min- 
istry to reduce, if not wholly to withdraw, 


the army of occupation. Nor would such 
returns as these be a solitary indication of 
the extensive diffusion through France of a 
spirit adverse to the existing government. 
The insurrectionary movements at Lyons 
and Grenoble required a military force to 
repress them; and few weeks elapse with. 
out the trial and execution of persons de- 
tected in seditious and treasonable prac. 
tices, compromising directly the safety of 
the king and the royal family. It is under 
th: se crrcumstances that Louis XVIII has 
made a farther change in his administra. 
tion, by the removal of the duc de Feltre 
from the war-office, and of viscount Du- 
bouchage from the charge of the marine 
department ; and the substitution in their 
place of Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr and M. 
Molé, names which make a conspicuous 
figure in the imperial annals. The period 
of this change was further signalized by 
the re-admission of the famous Marshal 
Davoust to the presence and favour of his 
sovereign, by whom he was presented with 
a marshal’s staff. These various occurrences 
seem to confirm the impression given by 
intelligent travellers who have lately visited 
France, that the throne of the Bourbons 
cannot be regarded as stable; and that 
the party desirous of overturning itis large, 
and probably kept in check only by the 
presence of a large foreign force ; while 
the king, at the same time, is immediately 
surrounded by persons whose attachment, 
to say the least, is dubious and of very re- 
cent growth.” 





* In a work which bas recently appeared 
from the pen of a traveller in France, who 
seems by no means friendly to revolutionary 
principles, we have met with some curious 
information respecting the state of public 
feeling in that country. At Paris, he says 
It was easy to observe that the French 
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The Concordat which had been signed 
at Rome by the French minister, we are 
to learn, has been rejected unani- 


Vv ° 
mee by the king’s council, and will not 


mously 
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cherished a much greater attachment for 
Bonaparte than they did for the Bourbons.” 
“ype French even make an appeal to our 
reason, and demand whether it can be 
doubied who is the desired, Louts or Na- 
leon. The former, they say, was seated 
on the throne with the help of 300,000 fo- 
reien bayonets. From Brussels to Paris 
he waded in the blood of Frenchmen, and 
made his triumphal entry into the capital 
over the carcasses of the men who died in 
defence of their Emperor. They add, that 
the contributions paid by the nation to the 
allied powers is the return which Louis 
makes them for re-establishing him in the 
government.” ‘A trifling iweident fre- 
quently enabled me, without uttering a 
single word, to sound the inclinations of 
the French respecing Bonaparte. bought 
two or three suuff-box-s with his likeness 
on the lid of them. One & carmed con- 
santly about me In going to a shop to 
buy saul [have often seen the women take 
the bosxaid kiss it) In other places where 
Tmigit display it, some person or other 
would generally take it nto his hands, iook 
atil with attention, and then return it to me, 
withan emphatic ‘Ah or some other obser- 
vation indicative of good will towards Napo- 
leon. In one or two instances, I met with 
persons who exclaimed against my carry- 
ing about me the likeness of the Tyrant; 
but this rarely happened.” Again: ‘ Any 
one travelling through France, who would 
wish to court friendly attention from the 
people, will ceriainly find it his interest to 
appear favourably inclined towards Bona- 
parte” In the villages ia the country, 
“nothing pleased people more than seeing 
my snuff box: men, women, and children 
flocked round me to see the likeness of 
PEmpereur’—* for so his partisans con- 
tinue to style him.” Sforgenson’s Travels 


If Mr. Jorgenson’s statements be cor- 
rect, the truth ought to be known. It ought 
to be clearly understood, both in this coun- 
ly and throughout Europe, how ripe the 
population of France is for renewed revo- 
lutionary movements; and how necessary 
it's, therefore, for the tranquillity of the 
universe to keep a watchful eye on wha 
Passes in that country, 
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therefore be ratified without undergoing 
considerable modifications. 


The secular festival of the Reformation 
is about to be celebrated on the Continent 
with much pomp and solemnity. The ki..e 
of Prussia appears desirous of signalizing 
this centenary of that glorious eve’ py the 
abolition, as far as pousstble, of al distuic. 
tive denominations among the evanyelical 
Protestants in his dominions—a:id ib-s de- 
sire is said to be general through oat Gore 
many. The Prussian minister of the tmte- 
rior has addressed a letier on this subject 


to the clergy of both confessions (he Lue | 


therans and the Reformed) within ibe rus. 
sian dominions, intimating the king’s w sh 
that their patty appellations mehr be 
merged in the general term Evangelical ; 
in the hope that sectarian feeungs might 
thus be corrected, and that, by abo ishing 
nominal distinctions, a spirit of harmony 
and mutual co-operation might be more 
widely diffused. The bishop of Rome, 
meanwhile, continues to issue his rescripts 
ugainst the Bible Society, which appear, as 
far as we can judge, to be little more than 
transcripts trom the denunciations of the 
same instituion, by thebishops of Llandaff 
and Linceln, in this country, In one case, 
indeed, namely, that of the prohthition of 
Bible Societies in Hungary, the report of a 
Charge delivered by the bishop of Lincoln 
two or three vears ago, in which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was denounced 
as hostile to church and state, appears to 
have been the specific ground on which the 
prohibition was adopted by the Hungarian 
government. Whether the communication 
of that report was made to the German 
journalists by the present bishop of Llan- 
daff, is best Known to his lordship. Such, 
however, is the general rumour. If this 
rumour be correct, the hostility of these 
two learned Protestant prelates to the 
Bible Society will have produced results, 
not such, perhaps, as they wished or ex- 
pected, but results quite as fatal to the 
diffusion of the pure light of Scripture as 
have been produced by all the bulls which 
for the last twenty years have thundered 
from the Vatican. 


The Emperor of Russia has set out on 
a tour through the different provinces of 
his widely-extended empire, which, it is 
said, is likely to occupy not less than 
eighteenmonths. Considerable reductions 
are stated to have taken place in his 
armies. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The progress of our domestic affairs 
during the last month, though marked by 
no very exiraordinary events, has been 
favourable and encouraging.  Clieering 
accuvunts have arrived from all parts of the 
country relative to the harvest. The 
weather for gathering it in has been very 
Seasonable. The grain itself, both as to 
quantity and quality, answers every reason- 
able anticipation ; and ihe harvest having 
proved equally abundant on the Continent, 
agreat reduction in the price of wheat, 
that prime article of subsistence, has al- 
ready taken place. The rise in the value 
of the public funds, (the three per cents. 
being now above 80 per cent. and ex- 
chequer bills, bearing interest at only 
24d. per day, selling at a premium of 50 
per cent ) has concurred with the bounty 
of Providence to infuse new life and vigour 
into almost every department of commerce 
and manufactures. The Bank has also an- 
nounced its intention of paying in specie all 
its notes issued prior to the Ist of January 
last. In short, there are many very strong 
indications, on every side, of the nearreturn 
of national prosperity. May we be humble 
and grateful ! 


One circumstance, indeed, has occurred 
to throw a shade over this picture; we 
mean the appearance, in various parts of 
Ireland, of a malignant fever, the ravages 
of which are said-to be alarming. It had 
its origin, doubtless, like most pestilential 
disorders, in the reduced and emaciated 
state of the half-famished poor, and has 
been aggravated by the inattention to clean- 
liness, so prevalent among them. But its 
fatal effects have not been confined to the 
poor: persons of all classes have been its 
victins. The disorder, which originated 
in a want of wholesome food, has become 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. W.; and A ReciuseE; are under consideration. 
The Memoir of the Rev William Gurdon will appear. 
We should think that Scott’s Bible would best answer the purpose of Hypoprpas- 


CALUS. 


We are requested to state, that the sum already collected on behalf of the Moravian 
Missions by no means covers the debt which hangs upon the Society, Further contr! 


butions will be most gratefully received. 


—— 


ERRATUM. 
Last No. p. 527. col. 1, line 19, add, Zo de continued. 
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contagious, and calls for the most Vigorous 
exertions to prevent its Progress in this 
county, as Weil as in Ireland, The inter. 
course between the two divisions of the 
empire is so frequent, that without great 
vigilance we cannot be secure from its in. 
troduction.—It is highly important that at 
such a time the Fever Institution of the 
metropolis shou'd be in a state of unceas. 
ing activity, and that the public, from mere 
motives of selfishness, if better motives are 
wanting, should supply it with the funds 
which may be wecessary to thisend. 4 
full account of this admirable instiution 
will be found in our volume for 1808, Dp, 
131, and in that for 1814, p 743. fis ob. 
ject is the cure and prevention of contagiaus 
fever in the metropolis. A part of the 
Smail-pox Hospital, situated at the farther 
extremity of Gray’s Inn Lane, is appro. 
priated for a fever house, where infected 
patients may be received at all hours: and, 
on the first intimation of the existence of 
the disease in any part of the town means 
will be taken, by lime-washing and fumi- 
gation, to prevent its farther progress— 
Contributions for this excellent institution 
are received by R.Phillips, Esq. 1 reasurer, 
32, East-street, Red Lion-square; and by 
the following bankers; Forster and Co.,; 
Hoares, Fleet-street; Goslitgs and Co; 
Morland and Co,; and Herries and Co, 
Wherever the fever may appear, immediate 
recourse should be had to lime-washing 
the infected cottage, as well us the adjoin. 
ing cottages of the poor, and fo fumigation, 
The process of fumigation is very simple: 
Take six drams each of powdered nitre and 
oil of vitriol ; mix them in a tea-cup or 
saucer, stirring them occasionally with a 
tobacco pipe or piece of glass, and reniov- 
ing the cup from time to time to different 
parts of the room. 


